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REEPING. THE «PEACE: 


HE end of the year finds clouds of anxiety hanging over 

Europe. Threats and rumours of war are rife—so rife, 

indeed, that one is tempted to discount them. The bitter 
struggle in the Peninsular still offers irresistible opportunities 
for violent partisanship. No definite settlement of interna- 
tional misunderstandings is in sight. Responsible men are less 
and less inclined to rely on pacts or on alliances, which may 
either lead to nothing or threaten consequences wholly un- 
foreseen. And all the while it is impossible to doubt that the 
paramount aim of the great free nations, of France, the United 
States and the British Commonwealth pre-eminently, and, for 
that matter, were they able to express their feelings, of the 
great unfree nations too, continues to be the preservation of 
peace. 

The most significant events of the year, apart from the 
breakdown of the League of Nations, have been the formid- 
able self-assertion of Germany and the growing animosity 
between Moscow and Berlin. German policy is a puzzle which 
few can understand. It is tempting to take Herr Hitler’s pro- 
fessions of good will at their face value. All Englishmen want 
peace with Germany. There is a natural friendliness between 
young England and young Germany whenever the narrow 
and brutal aspects of the Nazi doctrines are kept out of sight. 
There is sympathy here with the German demand for equality 
and fair play, with the spirit and grit and readiness for sacri- 
fice shown by the German people. But no sooner do we begin 
to show these feelings than we are pulled up by some incredible 
outburst of the Nazi chiefs, by General Géring’s or Dr. 
Goebbels’ sinister rodomontade, by cruel acts of fanatical 
intolerance, by the unceasing and menacing renewal of the 
forces which were let loose to dominate Europe in 1914. In 
Russia the veil of uncertainty is thicker, and we have no direct 
concern with what goes on behind it, whether it be regarded 
as a glorious seed-time for democratic progress or as a merciless 
tyranny based on the negation of freedom. But when Russia 
gathers behind her screen enormous armies, and some of her 
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leaders insist upon her right to stir up strife elsewhere, her 
action cannot but deeply affect the safety and the recovery 
of Europe. 

With France the position is easier to understand. M. 
Laval’s Government has passed, and we are not perhaps 
particularly well qualified to dwell on its defects. But the 
fresh alliance between Paris and Moscow is a significant fact, 
and was inevitably regarded by Germany as a new challenge. 
High qualities of statesmanship will be needed to prevent its 
dividing Europe again into two hostile camps. M. Blum, ina 
still more difficult position, and with demands made on him 
by his followers which can hardly fail to add to his embarrass- 
ments, has shown himself so far a loyal ally and a wise friend 
of appeasement in Europe. Our close relations with France 
stand. Our obligations to her will not be forgotten. But it 
is right to be chary about creating more. We, too, have a right 
to independence, and responsibilities towards others which 
cannot be overlooked. Incidentally one small point may be 
worth remembering, because distinguished men have slipped 
into surprising statements on the subject. It is an illusion to 
suppose that we ever before the present century thought it 
specially our duty to defend the frontiers of France. With 
Belgium, of course, the case is different : we have frequently 
tried to defend her, generally against French aggression. But 
for centuries a principal object of English policy was not to 
defend, but to break through, the frontiers of France. That 
obviously cannot weaken any pledges we have given now. 
But it is better not to base our present policy on historical 
theories which have no foundation in fact. 

Other States in Europe inevitably share in the general 
unrest. Italy, triumphant in an act of violent aggression, 
which no lover of justice can pardon but which, in the con- 
ditions obtaining in Europe, no genuine lover of peace could 
prevent, is now trying to regain the respect she has forfeited 
by mingling threats with overtures for friendship. Nemesis is 
often slow-footed, and bitterness in such circumstances is 
natural enough. But there will be no movement towards 
peace in Europe so long as we give our bitterness against Italy 
vent. Hungary and Austria look alternately and anxiously 
to Italy or to Germany for support. Spain, her strength and 
spirit numbed by centuries of political and ecclesiastical op- 
pression, is torn by feuds the rights and wrongs of which no 
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fair-minded man will hastily decide, and any overt attempt 
to take part in them might well set Europe in a flame. 
Scandinavia, more fortunate, knows of no enemies, and shows 
no sign of abandoning her freedom. But Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Balkan kingdoms have problems which 
bristle with opportunities of conflict. Can they preserve what 
they won in the War? Can they consent to surrender any 
part of it? Can they rely on the League of Nations to protect 
them, or on any alliance to give them security? Is it any 
wonder that the smaller States should cling to their neu- 
trality, or that Belgium should ask herself why she should 
not escape from all these dangerous entanglements and be 
content to seek peace for her own people? 

There are some, not wholly destitute of reason, who would 
have Great Britain do the same. Looking round the world 
to-day, our liabilities and obligations may well seem startling 
to those who seek security for the vast Empire we possess. 
With a navy which no longer aims at any overwhelming 
superiority to its rivals, an air force still largely in the making, 
and an army which by Continental standards is phenomenally 
small, we stand at almost every point astride the world. 
Wherever other nations seek expansion, the shadow of the 
British Commonwealth falls across their path. Is it unnatural 
that the Mediterranean nations should ask why an island in 
North-Western Europe should rule in Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Palestine? Is it unnatural that Japan, with 
her overcrowded millions highly armed, should look enviously 
at Australia and Canada, with their limitless, sparsely popu- 
lated spaces and their long lines of exposed sea-coast ? The 
duty of defending all our territories in every continent may 
one day be overwhelming. At the moment we need an army 
of 30,000 men to defend one corner in Palestine alone. And, 
lest these charges should not be enough to occupy our strength 
and our resources, we have gallant spirits demanding in The 
Times that we should show ourselves more virile and courag- 
eous, and undertake, whatever the consequences, to establish 
the rule of law in all the world as well. Is it not time to calla 
halt and ask ourselves whether we must not set some limit to 
the burdens which the weary Titan already has to bear? 

It is needless to dwell on the misfortunes of the League. It 
courted failure, by attempting in its generous ambitions far 
more than it had the strength to perform, by holding out 
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hopes which it was found impossible to realise, and by using 
threats which most of those who made them never meant to 
go too far. Sanctions without force are useless, but forcible 
coercion is not always the best way to peace. The meeting of the 
Assembly at Geneva in the summer proved as disappointing as 
the episodes which had gone before. The representative of 
Great Britain did indeed ask it to recognise realities. But the 
representatives of France and Russia contented themselves 
with rhetorical statements which led to nothing, and nothing 
has since emerged to clarify or strengthen the position. The 
Assembly’s final resolution was as inconclusive as any resolu- 
tion could well be. Yet it is clear that no one wishes to repeat 
the mistakes of the last fifteen months, and that no one can 
fail to see the obvious disunity of interest, the delays and 
weaknesses inherent in any attempt to drive in harness fifty 
nations more or less reluctant to be driven. One cannot read 
without a painful smile the statements that Afghanistan and 
Uruguay finally agreed to impose sanctions against Italy, but 
that Mexico and Venezuela—alone among American States— 
were enthusiastic for making them effective. ‘‘ Weseek peace,” 
Mr. Churchill has said. ‘“‘ We submit ourselves proudly to the 
League of Nations.” But what exactly, when we look below 
the phrases, does this pride and this submission mean ? 

It will be agreed that, as matters stand, the fifty nations 
cannot be relied on to act with unanimity and promptness 
against any great State which defies the League. If that is 
so, no remodelling of the Covenant, no obligatory sanctions, 
no precise military commitments to provide contingents in 
circumstances which cannot be foreseen, will give them the 
confidence and cohesion which they lack. But if the present 
confusion is not to continue, two definite alternatives remain. 
One is to equip the League with a great permanent army 
strong enough to impose its orders even on powerful offenders ; 
a very powerful army would be required. The other is to 
abandon the idea of coercing and punishing offenders, and to 
limit the functions of the League to definitely peaceful pur- 
poses, to consultation and conciliation, mediation and advice. 
Between these alternatives, sooner or later, the League, if it 
continues, will have to choose. 

There is a disposition at the moment, due to anger against 
Italy and disappointment over the failure of sanctions, to 
dismiss the more modest of these proposals with contempt. 
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If the League, it is said, is to be nothing but a “ talking- 
shop,” with no power to impose its judgments or to chastise 
offenders who defy them, it is not worth preserving at all. 
I submit that this view is a mistake. Men who set out on the 
tremendous task of persuading the world to substitute peace 
and justice for the violence of war, need to be armed with un- 
conquerable patience in the face of innumerable and inevitable 
rebufis. They can expect nothing else ; but they must perse- 
vere. No practical way of converting the League into a highly 
armed punitive machine has been discovered or seems likely 
to be found. Is it conceivable that the nations as we know 
them should agree to hand over their armies in any shape or 
form to be controlled by an international authority at Geneva 
or elsewhere, and to be used as that international authority 
may decide? Could it be done without handing over to the 
League the control of their foreign policy as well? Can any 
practical statesman envisage, at any date we can foresee, the 
spectacle of fifty nations sitting quietly disarmed at home, 
while the forces which they have handed over to the interna- 
tional authority fight their battles and settle their fate? To 
spend time in discussing such possibilities seems to some of us 
to be beating the air. To attempt to enforce such a system 
would break up the League. The best answer to these sug- 
gestions is to be found in some words used by General Smuts, 
when told that the League would fail if it could not restrain 
Japan’s Manchurian ambitions : 


I cannot visualise the League as a military machine. It was not 
conceived or built for that purpose; it is not equipped for such 
functions. And if the attempt were now made to transform it into 
a military machine, into a system to carry on war for the purpose 
of preventing or ending war, I think its fate is sealed. I cannot 
conceive the Dominions remaining in such a League, and pledging 
themselves to fight the wars of the Old World; and if the Dominions 
leave it, Great Britain is bound to follow. 


Mr. Mackenzie King from Canada has recently pleaded at 
Geneva for a League of mediation and not of aggression. Mr. 
Bruce, from Australia, has warned us that for a non-universal 
League to enforce the Covenant in full might ruin the purpose 
for which the League was formed. Is it reasonable to ask our 
Dominions to involve themselves in European questions like 
the government of Dantzig or the future of Hungary, or even 
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the frontiers of Belgium and France, instead of concentrating 
their minds and strength upon the problem of securing pros- 
perity and peace for their own people? 

But if at Geneva we decide to go slow and refuse to make 
the League an instrument of warfare, is there not still ample 
work for British statesmen? ‘To watch events closely, to 
limit our risks, to decline to be satisfied with vague, imposing 
phrases about collective security and the rule of law and 
working within the framework of the Covenant, to eschew 
additional entanglements, and yet to remain essentially good 
neighbours and good friends to every Government which will 
walk with us along the road to peace—are not these aims 
worth consideration ? Our first duty is to our own people, to 
protect them from the ruin and iniquity of war. Our next is 
to stand by our Dominions and to guard the possessions and 
traditions which are common to us both. But no one will deny 
that it is our duty also to do our utmost, without bitterness 
towards old enemies or disloyalty to old allies, to reconsider 
the grievances and soften the animosities of Europe. That 
cannot be done by force. It is here that a League of Nations 
concentrating upon methods of mediation and conciliation 
might render greater service than it has ever rendered yet. 
Is it, in the first place, impossible for the leaders of European 
opinion—we need not call in Afghanistan or Mexico or 
Venezuela here—to be brought together to consider, with cool 
heads and in a spirit of accommodation, some of the grievances 
left in Europe by the Treaty of Versailles—Polish, Hungarian, 
Austrian, Roumanian problems? One hesitates to name them 
all. Even the suggestion conjures up a host of difficulties. 
And yet we know that, if we turn our backs upon these dif_i- 
culties, they will go on fermenting till they end in war. Was 
it not largely for this purpose that the League of Nations was 
created ? Could it do more valuable or necessary work ? 

In the second place, is it impossible to bring to the council 
table at Geneva the question of colonies and colonial man- 
dates, and the problem of access to raw materials sometimes 
supposed to be bound up with that? Do we really want to 
keep or to administer all the new territories which the War 
has placed in our hands? We did not go to war to win more 
colonies: Heaven knows we had enough to defend before. 
We could not obviously hand back those which have been 
absorbed by our Dominions without the assent of the 
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Dominions, which we might well be unwilling to ask. But we 
could do something to make concessions in other quarters, and 
to share or surrender some of our mandates, in order to lessen 
the sense of injury which the loss of colonies has left. The 
talk of stolen colonies is not quite so fanciful as the talk of 
stolen gold. It is true that the actual grievance, when looked 
into, is rather a mirage. There is little room for European 
colonists in tropical Africa. There is little substance in the 
plea that Germany or Italy, or anybody else, is shut out from 
supplies of raw materials now. Italy already has African 
possessions several times the size of the Italian kingdom. 
Germany never sent many settlers to Africa, and even her 
trade there is limited—the Ottawa Agreements do not apply 
to mandated territories—more by her own economic regula- 
tions than by ours. 

But, true as all this is, and certain as it is that any proposal 
to surrender anything we hold will produce an outcry in 
Parliament, there are still strong grounds for considering the 
subject freely in any Council of Nations working for peace. 
Did not the famous Fourteen Points promise “ free, open- 
minded and absolutely impartial adjustments of all colonial 
claims”? Can it be fairly contended that Germans are 
unfitted to govern and administer colonies? Their record 
does not bear out the charge. Might we not agree to discuss 
and consider the position of Togoland, of Tanganyika, of the 
Cameroons ? Might we not even invite the French to consider 
and discuss it with us? An offer of that kind made at this 
juncture might conceivably do more than anything else to 
appease resentments which have some foundation and to 
prove that we are not merely out for our own ends. 

In the third place, have any of the rulers of Europe sufficient 
strength of mind and purpose to insist that the economic issue 
shall be no longer shirked ? Here again a League of concilia- 
tion might do invaluable work. Economics matter even more 
than politics or frontiers. Poverty is the real root of the 
world’s distress. Armament booms and building booms will 
not re-establish international trade. There are signs that 
European rulers, even autocrats, realise the follies that are 
going on. While Bolshevist and Nazi chiefs exchange abuse 
with each other, Russia is trying to draw German ships into 
her harbours, and German financiers are trying to place long- 
term credits at the disposal of Russia for the purchase of 
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German goods. Conservative politicians here are beginning 
to discover that a country dependent on foreign trade cannot 
thrive on quotas and embargoes. The International Chamber 
of Commerce declares that the time is ripe for a progressive 
abolition of trade restrictions. Our Government officially 
admits that “a signal opportunity for clearing away ob- 
stacles ’ has arisen. Will Ministers have the steadiness to 
adhere to this, and to face the clamour, the “ blind mouths,” 
which Protection invariably creates? If not, the world may 
go on drifting through increasing impoverishment to financial 
disaster. 

We ought to remember that the Budget of almost every 
great nation is to-day a danger-signal, to which its Govern- 
ment obstinately turns a blind eye. France, with an “ ordi- 
nary” deficit of {35,000,000 and an “ extraordinary ” deficit 
estimated at an amount little short of £143,000,000, is 
crippling her finances to meet armament expenditure and 
Labour demands. Italy, with even more threatening deficits, 
is squeezing her unfortunate people to pay for swollen schemes 
of expansion and aggression. Germany sends Dr. Schacht 
round Europe, while she spends all her resources on arma- 
ments, and General Goring calls on the Nazis to manufacture 
the raw materials which they cannot afford to buy. Our own 
Socialist friends, while protesting against armaments, would 
run grave risks of war in order to impose collective security 
on other people, and go far in demanding that every man, 
woman and child who desires it should be entitled to draw 
money from the State. On all sides expenditure, taxes and 
deficits go up. Sober proposals to regulate spending, to 
diminish burdens, to revive international trade, find it much 
more difficult to obtain a hearing to-day. 

But here at least we can call in the League and listen to its 
economic experts, for on the broad issue they are all agreed. 
There is no more urgent task for rulers honestly seeking to 
appease animosities and unrest. There is, in fact, no other 
road to international prosperity, and without prosperity 
which all can share in there can be no lasting hope of peace. 

Cuartes Matter. 


ROOSEVELTS: TRIUMPH: 
ops those, and they are many, for whom an election is 


a sporting event, Roosevelt’s triumphant return counts 

as an amazing “ record.” Out of the forty-eight States 
voting for members of the Electoral College, no fewer than 
forty-six have registered a majority for him, including most 
of the New England States, which have been counted safe 
Republicans, and Pennsylvania, which has never deserted the 
“Grand Old Party ” since its birth in 1856, Landon has only 
eight votes out of the five hundred and thirty-one in the 
Electoral College. Such figures sound almost incredible, until 
account is taken of the fact that any majority, however small, 
in any State determines the whole representation of that State 
in the College. In point of fact, the popular vote throughout 
the country gave Roosevelt a majority of something over 
one-third over Landon. Large as this is, and, what is sig- 
nificant, some four millions larger than his majority in 1932, 
it does not involve the complete collapse of a party still 
holding the adherence of some twenty million voters and 
containing the great majority of the wealthiest and most 
“respectable” classes. A temporary submergence, no doubt, 
but not a final submission to a new governmental policy 
conceived as an attempt to make federal activities supreme 
in the field of industry and commerce, and to invade the 
rights of private property and individual enterprise which 
have hitherto stood unimpaired in America! 

Of the two questions ‘‘ What are the causes of Roosevelt’s 
great success?” and “ What will be the consequences of his 
new lease of power, supported by a complete control in both 
houses of Congress?” the first is less difficult to answer than 
the second. While Roosevelt’s bright and forceful personality, 
with his sincere sympathy with “the common man” and his 
gift of popular appeal has contributed not a little to his 
victory over a man of mediocre capacity and no popular 
prestige, hoisted into electioneering prominence because it was 
thought he could win over Middle Western States to the 
Republican Party, too much stress must not be laid upon the 
personal factor. Hoover’s failure in 1932 was manifestly due 
to his do-nothing policy in a period of intense and prolonged 
economic depression. Roosevelt’s present success must be 
attributed largely to the revival of business prosperity. 
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Even those who are not convinced that Roosevelt’s activities 
are the cause of this revival, but rather impute it to a 
“natural” process of recovery, would hesitate to ““ swop 
horses”? at such a time. But the mind of “ the common 
man” would take a more positive view of the merits of the 
Presidential policy. He would believe that the New Deal, 
with its bold policy of public expenditure and its subsidies 
and reliefs to the weaker farm and town workers, had done 
much to allay poverty and to promote recovery, and would 
have done much more had not the Federal Court been 
invoked by the money-power and the big industrialists to 
impair the potency of Roosevelt’s liberal policy. This 
immense voting rally against Republicanism is the direct 
reply of the workers and farmers to the emasculation of 
the National Recovery Administration and the National 
Labour Relations Board. The collision between Federal con- 
trol of industry and the Constitution is an event of novel and 
tremendous significance in the future history of America, 
but at present it is kept in the background and can hardly 
be said to have figured in the rhetoric of electioneering. 
Two other features of the election deserve attention. One 
is the feeble influence of the Press. At least eighty per cent. 
of the important newspapers in all parts of the country were 
vigorous in their support of Landon, and many of them, 
including all the Hearst Press, were exceedingly unscrupulous 
in their misrepresentation of Roosevelt. Yet the mass of the 
voters appear to have been indifferent to this violent partizan- 
ship. Again, the failure of the socialist, currency, and com- 
munist candidates to win the votes of any large proportion 
of the more radical sections of the people is a testimony to 
a certain pervasive realism which does not like to waste its 
vote. Norman Thomas is a man of unusual ability and personal 
appeal, his socialism is not of an extreme or inflammatory 
order, but is attuned to the not unreasonable probabilities 
of an American constructive policy that has already broken 
away from the old Jaissez faire individualism. Yet his total 
votes do not reach a hundred thousand, a decided reduction 
on his 1932 figure. Lenke’s wide radio campaign, with its 
tempting currency appeal, brought him the support of nearly 
three-quarters of a million votes, while the Communist, 
Brunker, only reached the derisory level of fifty-seven 
thousand. The real significance of these minority candidatures 
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is to prove the weakness of anything that can be termed 
extremism in American politics. 

One other point deserves notice, the large addition to the 
total vote record, attributable not to the growth of the popu- 
lation but to the fact that some ten millions who in 1932 
were so indifferent to politics that they failed to record their 
vote, on this occasion came to the poll. This shows a growing 
sense of the important part which politics is bound to play 
henceforth in the life of the ordinary citizen. Until recently 
the “ best people ” considered politics a disreputable art and 
kept out of active participation in it, while large sections of 
the middle and working classes were with difficulty got into 
the polling booths. Now it is evident that politics has come 
to have a substantial meaning for both orders of former 
indifferents. The well-to-do are seriously disturbed by 
threats and realities of taxation and other encroachments 
upon sources of wealth, while the poor for the first time 
envisage the State as a charitable friend. 

Thus has come about this immensely impressive support 
of the declared man of action and constructive policy as 
against the conservative “let things right themselves.” 
But when one asks what is Roosevelt’s future constructive 
policy, no clegr answer is forthcoming. Indeed, it is evident 
that he has no wide general constructive policy, no desire to 
interfere more than he is compelled with the free play: of 
capitalist enterprise, or with the ordinary market processes 
by which the production and distribution of wealth are 
regulated. Whether his new term of office is likely to be one 
of turmoil and conflict, economic and political, depends 
chiefly upon the further development of the business recovery 
now already discernible in American industry. If this 
recovery advances into a period of prosperity comparable 
with that which broke in 1929, his immediate tasks will be 
greatly facilitated. For some time past the revival of the 
basic industries, including the great building trade and its 
subsidiaries, has brought higher prices and reduced unem- 
ployment. Thus profits, and, to a less. extent, wages have 
risen, and increased consumption with increased creation of 
capital goods, the two related indices of prosperity, have 
taken place. The general recognition of this improvement in 
the economic situation has restored confidence and that 
favourable supply of credit which comes from confidence. 
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Thus, at the moment of the Roosevelt re-election, all the 
factors making for prosperity are in operation. This explains 
why the stock and share market for all sorts of investments 
(except public utilities) rose instead of falling when the 
result of the election was known. Had Landon been elected 
it would probably have risen more, but investors and finan- 
ciers were evidently less alarmed than they pretended to be 
by the success of the “ radical.” For those who best know 
Roosevelt have never regarded him as a “ radical,” much 
less as a revolutionary. Nor has he ever posed as such. His 
New Deal consisted of a variety of opportunist measures 
designed to deal with the particular hardships of the depres- 
sion. If they took special shape in pecuniary supports to the 
poverty-stricken workers and farmers, through schemes for 
raising wages, and subsidies for restricting outputs, they 
were accompanied by efforts to restore profit to capital by 
cheaper credits and higher prices. As was inevitable there 
was inconsistency and a good deal of waste in these patchwork 
remedies. It is even arguable that some of the experiments 
under the National Recovery Act impeded the “ natural 
recovery ” that was on its way. But taken as a whole, the 
large public expenditure upon personal and trade relief must 
have helped not only to tide over the unprecedented distress 
but, by maintaining the level of popular consumption, to stop 
the collapse of industry from going to its lowest depths. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s declared immediate objective is to balance 
his budget, so as to stop further enlargement of the national 
debt and its volume of interest. This he may hope to do, 
not by raising further the rates of taxation, but by using 
the larger returns upon current income and other taxes which 
“ prosperity ” will yield in meeting the smaller charges for 
reliefs and subsidies which should come from reduced unem- 
ployment of labour and improved farm conditions. 

One problem of supreme importance is not, however, fully 
realised. How far can “recovery” and “ prosperity” go 
without a definite revival of international trade? It is 
unlikely that the rise in volume of production in America’s 
staple trades, including agriculture, enhanced as it is by 
continual technological improvements, can go on for long 
without encountering the insufficiency of the home market, 
or, put otherwise, the necessity of enlarged foreign sales. 
The pre-1929 period of prosperity was made possible by 
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enormous loans to Germany and other European countries 
and to South America, and the stoppage of further lending 
was the direct cause of the 1930 slump. It is exceedingly 
unlikely that the American consumer market will be able to 
take off the full production of her industry. For this would 
imply a redistribution of the national income in favour of the 
spending power of the workers far more drastic than falls 
within the scope of a New Deal as at present envisaged. 

As is shown in the elaborate statistical survey made by the 
Brookings’ Institute of Washington, prosperity in American 
industry, though attended by higher money wages among a 
larger number of employees, increases the proportion of the 
national income that goes into profits and thence into 
savings and investments. So long as these investments 
materialise in more plants and materials, all goes well. But 
from the very nature of the situation this process of making 
more capital without a proportionate increase of wages and 
consumption cannot continue. While it seems possible that 
this lesson may have been learnt by the more thoughtful 
employers who are voluntarily increasing wage-rates in order 
to prevent strikes and lockouts from blocking further progress, 
it is unlikely that so intelligent a policy will become general. 
Business men are normally concerned to keep down their 
costs, and are not able to engage in a concerted effort with 
other business men in the national system of industry to 
realise the larger markets which all would share if a larger 
proportion of the general industrial income went to worker- 
consumers. Such a consideration lies outside the normal 
purview of a business man, though it is highly relevant to 
his long-range interest. 

It may thus be taken as pretty certain that no attempt will 
be made to extend the New Deal so as to meet the full 
requirements of this recurrent situation. For there is no 
evidence that Mr. Roosevelt or his intimate advisers are 
preparing to tackle the large and numerous governmental 
interferences required for any general “ planning”’ policy. 
Apart from the unwillingness to extend the domain of public 
policy in the economic field, the constitutional disabilities 
even of a continuance of the milder reforms of the New Deal 
remain to be confronted. It is, however, not improbable that 
the next few years may witness a new alignment of political 
forces, if Mr. Lewis, the able and forceful leader of the 
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Labour movement along the lines of industrial unionism 
can break the obstructive narrowness of the older American 
Federation and bring the movement into a shape which will 
make it the backbone of a new political party capable of 
working with the farmers and the black-coated city employees 
in a progressive front. 

For one result of Roosevelt’s New Deal is certain. It will 
no longer be practicable for an American government to 
revert to the old Jaissez faire attitude towards industry, 
qualified only by a protective tariff. The despotic capitalism 
of the United States was based, partly upon the competitive 
“ disunion ” of the States in economic life, partly upon the 
constant tide of immigration which fed industry with un- 
skilled, low-waged, and unorganised labour, and partly upon 
the great opportunities for rapid profiteering presented by 
the early development of the Middle and Far West. All these 
conditions have now disappeared, with the partial exception 
of the first. It seems, therefore, likely that the political- 
economic struggle will turn upon the efforts of some such 
progressive front as we have indicated to bring business into 
line with the policy of partial socialism that is taking shape 
in most European countries, whether under despotism or 
democracy. This shape consists in the public ownership and 
administration of national monopolies and key industries, 
social services for aids to unemployment, old age, poverty 
and other working-class disablements, for education on a 
liberal scale and for amenities of social life, and the public 
finance required for these services coupled with the needs of 
national defence. 

The New Deal has made a beginning in this process and 
there can be no turning back. For a temporary return of 
industrial prosperity will not absorb the unemployed, nor 
will real wages rise to a level that will redress mal-distribution 
and afford contentment to the masses. No doubt capitalism 
will attempt to maintain its dominance and may seek to 
recapture a larger foreign market for its surplus goods and 
investable capital. Should recovery take place upon a 
sufficient scale throughout the world, this policy might for 
a time satisfy the urgent needs of American capitalism. But 
not for long. The rapid technological advances in production 
now common to all capitalistic countries will not enable 
America to get a share of foreign trade sufficient to her needs, 
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unless she virtually abolished her tariff and entered upon a 
policy of complete free trade which would secure a full 
market for all her natural resources and human powers of 
production. But this implies a world reduction of tariff and 
other barriers, a complete reversal of the post-war world 
economy. 

But if, as we have contemplated, Roosevelt will be drawn 
into a larger and more constructive social-economic Deal, the 
constitutional obstacle will have to be overcome. This, it 
is sometimes suggested, can be done without any direct 
challenge, by the appointment of a few new judges known to 
favour a liberal interpretation of the Inter-state Commerce 
Clause. But this is a dubious and a not quite honest way of 
meeting a substantial difficulty. For the current Constitution, 
however liberally interpreted, cannot adequately meet the 
new economic needs. Its makers and amenders never foresaw 
the requirements of present-day industry and commerce. 
The reasonable course would seem to require, first, an amend- 
ment of the amending clauses in the Constitution, so as to 
overcome the difficulty of obtaining the consent of three- 
quarters of the States, and then the provision of sufficient 
power to a Congress majority for passing laws required to 
enable the people of the United States to conduct their 
business in accordance with their own will and welfare. 
This issue may absorb the political attention of America for 
some time to come, when it 1s fairly launched. 

If this speculative interpretation is correct, it renders 
unlikely any substantial change in the isolationist attitude 
which America has adopted with increased intensity as the 
years have disclosed the crimes and follies of the Great War 
and the Bad Peace. Though Roosevelt may privately enter- 
tain desires for political co-operation with Great Britain and 
other democratic countries, and might even be disposed to 
bring America into the League, the Wilson disillusionment 
and the revived fears of “‘ entangling alliances ” will probably 
keep him out of political as distinct from commercial and 
- financial co-operation with the world that lies outside the 


ambit of the Monroe Doctrine. 
J. A. Hopson. 


THE SPANISH IMBROGLIO. 


F ever that expressive—though Italianate—word “ im- 

broglio” applied it is in the case of the present blood 

sacrifice in Spain. I am not thinking for the moment of 
the extraneous complications, the very material aid lent to 
General Franco and his mercenaries by the two anti-demo- 
cratic Great Powers and the perversion of all international 
law and morality which it has brought in its train. Two 
features of this international extension, nevertheless, deserve 
to be emphasised: (1) that Germany and Italy have been 
prodigal in their assistance to the Spanish Right not so much 
qua “fascist” nations as because they are expansionist 
Powers prepared to go to any lengths to further their national 
interests and shift the weight of the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean to their side. There is no evidence for the 
allegation that Russia supplied arms to further her communist 
interests—until the declaration by her spokesman at the Com- 
mittee in London that henceforth she would observe the Pact 
in the same degree as certain other Powers. (2) That the 
“‘ device” (Mr. Eden’s word) of non-intervention, whatever 
the motives of its authors, has had the effect of extending a 
military insurrection which had failed into the present pro- 
tracted and ghastly civil war. 

This affirmation requires perhaps a token of proof. The 
evidence is that in Madrid and Barcelona, not to speak of 
smaller capitals, the sally of the military was frustrated after 
less than three days’ fierce fighting by the reckless heroism of 
the populace, and that the loyalist forces, comprising barely 
Io per cent. of the officers of the army, recaptured in the 
first two weeks whole provinces like Guadalajara, Toledo, 
Vizcaya—above all, Albacete, thus ensuring their supplies 
from the coast. Again, only four of the aviation centres, 
Seville, Leon, Logrofio, and Avila, were in the hands of the 
rebels, whereas, in marked contrast with the conduct of the 
army caste, some 70 per cent. of the air force remained loyal 
to the Government. Thus, as Don Indalecio Prieto observed 
in a conversation I had with him on September 25th, the 
Government had at the beginning unquestioned control of 
the air, a situation converted in the first few weeks of the 
military operations into a superiority on the part of the 
Insurgents of twelve to one. In their rabbit scurry to avoid 
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an all-in struggle on the Spanish terrain, moreover, the 
British and French Governments took it upon themselves to 
impose a rigid embargo on the export of arms to Spain with- 
out waiting for the adherence of other Powers to the pro- 
jected “ non-intervention pact.” The clause relating to the 
sale of French arms inserted—upon French insistence—in the 
_Franco-Spanish commercial treaty of 1935 thus went for 
nothing, and just at the time when a relatively small supply of 
up-to-date aeroplanes, heavy artillery and machine-guns 
would have enabled the Madrid Government to complete the 
discomfiture of the mutinous officers, it was bunkered by an 
international expedient that could not have been foreseen. 

No wonder that even a great gentleman and democrat like 
Don Manual Azafia (cf. an interview of the Special Corre- 
spondent of The Times, October 16th) was moved to complain 
that the non-intervention project was tantamount to “a 
_ policy of sanctions against the legitimate Spanish Govern- 
ment.” It is important, IJ think, that people in England 
should realise how sore—and justifiably so—democratic Spain 
(which ranges from conservatives and Catholics like the 
Basques or Sefior Ossorio y Gallardo to communists and 
anarchists) is feeling about the way in which she has been let 
down by the seniors of democracy: the Note drafted by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister in reply to London’s tardy request 
for “exchange of hostages ””—which reflected that bitterness— 
deserved far more careful attention from the Press here than 
it received. 

But, as I said, I do not wish to add here any contribution 
of mine to the stream of comment that has engulfed the non- 
intervention policy and the proceedings of the wretched 
Committee of Control: the verdict of the French barber at 
Cerbére with whom I discussed it while he shaved me—“ c'est 
de la blague”’—can scarcely be improved upon. What seems 
so necessary to combat in England is the over-simplification 
of the issues in the Spanish conflict as a Spanish affair. The 
general line of demarcation is, of course, clear enough. On 
the one side are ranged the champions of oligarchy intent on 
restoring the Spain that the world knew before the democratic 
flood, a Spain in which the Roman Catholic Church was the 
fount of power, political and social, and political figures were 
in the main mere feudatories of the land-owning class, while 
the army lived up to its traditional réle of guarding the 
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cherished values of authority, order and discipline. These are 
the elements which must necessarily be antagonistic to the 
aspirations of the Republic of 1931. But in the present clash 
they are reinforced by a fair percentage of the traditionally 
invertebrate Spanish bourgeoisie* who discover that they 
don’t like this thing called popular government at all when it 
becomes an actuality! So, in England, not only members of 
the governing class but any number of liberal-minded citizens 
fight shy of attesting their support for a pot pourri of demo- 
cratic forces in which, it seems, socialists and syndicalists are 
only too likely to dominate. 

Yet the claim of the forces supporting the People’s Front 
is incontestable: they are battling on behalf of the many 
against the privileged few. That is democracy, though it may 
not be Liberalism—it is high time that that nineteenth- 
century marriage was dissolved. The fact remains that, 
because Spain has never passed through the phase of the indus- 
trial revolution which Britain and France have known, the 
clash of ideals is bound to assume a different class-form. In- 
dustrial capitalists in the Basque provinces, the business 
classes in Catalonia and Valencia, are found now sincerely 
championing the Government’s cause—over against the 
“‘ rural feudalism ” (the phrase is taken from the Republican 
Committee’s manifesto when the result of the polling in the 
chief towns on April 12th, 1931, was known) which has 
acclaimed General Franco. And the petite bourgeoisie and 
shopkeeper class, which in Germany and Italy were ripe for 
fascist agitation, in Spain are everywhere ranged with the 
forces of the Left. Those Spaniards most to be pitied in the 
present imbroglio are, of course, the Liberals of an older 
generation, including some of the finest minds that ever 
denounced the monarchy and the dictatorship-men like Sefior 
Madariaga and Professor Castillejo—who have remained cut 
off from the social impetus of the past five years. 

The present riven Spain, then, is a far more complex 
phenomenon than is usually appreciated. At least a third of 
the population regards with agonised feelings the prospect 
of domination by the assembled standard-bearers of Right or 
Left. But this neutral mass is by no means widely distri- 
buted: it will be found to have specific associations with 
certain well-defined regions. The people of Galicia, for 

“Cf. Espatia Invertebrada, By Ortega y Gasset. 1922. 
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example, where the climate and soil resemble that of this 
country, havea natural distaste for extremes. And there where 
the land is partitioned to excess, one can hardly expect the 
same economic and social preoccupations as, for instance, in 
Andalusia or Extremadura. On the other hand, Catalonia, 
Valencia, Murcia and Malaga, those fertile provinces where the 
land slopes down from the great central plateau to the Medi- 
terranean, had really sloughed the skin of the traditional 
bourgeois State long before their own fiercely democratic integu- 
ment was uncovered by the civil war. In other provinces such 
as Old Castile, Salamanca and Burgos, there was no such 
impulse, the people were living, so to speak, in a different 
century. Here is a fundamental divergence which has its 
direct bearing upon the political situation to-day. For let no 
one imagine that the occupation of Madrid by the insurgent 
forces spells finis to the war. On the contrary, Government 
spokesmen are entirely justified in affirming that the fight of 
Spanish democracy against the relics of the old monarchist 
State is only now beginning. 


* * * * * 


I may perhaps illustrate the above reflections by a com- 
mentary on my recent visit to the regions where Spanish 
democracy is rooted in history and geography and in the 
character of the people. On the wall of the station at Port- 
Bou the first of the many hortatory placards to catch my eye 
read: “ Refrain from looting, or you disgrace our triumph. 
... U.G.T.” These admirable intentions, I soon discovered, 
were not peculiar to the more moderate of the two all- 
important trade union organisations known everywhere in 
Spain by their initials. In Barcelona a few days afterwards I 
saw a similar poster in the name of the C.N.T. (anarcho- 
syndicalist) which bore the stern admonition: “ Anyone 
entering a house or carrying out a night search without 
written authority from the anti-fascist militia will be shot 
without trial... .” (The Central Committee of the anti- 
fascist militia, I should perhaps explain, was the composite 
body drawn from the various elements of the People’s Front 
which took over the routine functions of government, especi- 
ally policing and transport control, when the rebellion 
deprived the Government of the majority of the regular 
officials. This was done with the full approval of the peizt 
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bourgeois Council of the Generalitat of the time under Joan 
Casanovas, formerly Speaker of the Catalan parliament, 1t was 
no case of usurpation of authority. With the formation of 
the present Council comprising representatives of all the 
co-operating forces the Central Committee has ceased to 
exist.) 

It was not so much the effort to control the extra-legal 
elements of certain shady elements enrolled in the anarchist 
or socialist ranks which impressed me. The astonishing thing 
was the assumption of a victory already won—at a time when 
General Franco and his four columns were already converging 
upon Madrid from north, west, south-west and south, and 
skirmishes were continuing on at least four other fronts. 
When one hears eye-witness accounts of the three days of 
fierce fighting, one can easily understand the note of triumph 
and exultation. That it should have lasted to this day is the 
unexpected feature—unexpected until one recollects that the 
rhythm of life in Catalonia is all its own, independent of events 
in the rest of the peninsula. In November 1933, for instance, 
when the elections in the rest of Spain registered a check to 
the Republican’s revolutionary impetus, the Esquerra or 
Left coalition there maintained its position. 

The jostling crowds on the Ramblas were buying their 
newspapers, were gossiping about the latest passionate appeal 
to the people in far-away Madrid to stand fast, and listening 
to the stories of eager militiamen back from the Aragon front 
and the protracted storming of Huesca. Loud-speakers were 
screeching forth the colourless official communiqués from the 
various battle-zones. But the Catalans were much more 
interested in what they called their “ revolution,” or, as one 
of the newspaper writers delicately described it, the “ social 
transformation consequent upon the mutiny of the army,” 
than in the war. They saw themselves engrossed in the ex- 
hilarating task of building up and organising the Workers’ 
State, as if the bloody reckoning were taking place in another 
corner of Europe. Actually, the transformation is more 
apparent than real, The measures of requisitioning and 
control which have intruded on the ordinary processes of 
capitalism are essentially war measures. The only notable 
change, in itself little more revolutionary than the notion 
of workers’ control which figures in the British Labour 
Party’s programme, is the institution in every industrial 
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concern of a supervisory workers’ committee. In the banks 
control is exercised by a delegate of the Catalan Government 
itself. I must say that the wheels of the new industrial 
administration are running very smoothly. And in the 
civilian supply services no less than the actual military tasks 
the constructive capacities revealed by the anarchists who 
hitherto boasted only of their “ organisation of indiscipline 
.” (!) compel one’s admiration. Apart from a compulsory 
15 per cent. increase of wages decreed at the beginning of 
August, wages and prices have remained constant, and any 
pressure for higher rates of pay is promptly discountenanced 
by the directive elements of the trade unions. (That 15 per 
cent. increase, by the way, is paid in straightaway by the 
individual workers to their union headquarters to be used for 
the war-chest.) While the owners of industrial plant have in 
many cases “‘ gone abroad ” and failed to return by the date 
scheduled, managing stafis have mostly stayed on, even at a 
reduced salary—as demanded in the name of social justice by 
the workers’ committees. Technical experts, indeed the bulk 
of the professional classes, have found no difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the new times. 

Not even the reports of a large enemy contingent with 150 
Italian-officered aeroplanes in Majorca, less than 200 miles 
away, have damped the ardour of these self-centred Catalans. 
The only evidence of what was in the mind of the authorities 
was the call for 3,000 sappers and engineers to construct a 
Maginot line of triple-steel fortifications along the frontier of 
Catalonia with the rest of Spain. 

The above might seem to be indicative of separatist ambi- 
tions. Is not Spain’s danger Catalonia’s opportunity, it will 
be said ? Not at all. For, as Professor Allison Peers observes 
in his recent chronicle of the past six years,* “ it is a popular 
but mistaken belief that the Catalonian people are anxious for 
complete separation from the rest of Spain. . . .” The “ Sinn 
Fein ” section of Catalanists with their lone star emblem is an 
insignificant minority. The Esquerra or Left alliance which 
has been in the ascendant since the beginning of the Republic 
is nationalist and federalist, but mot separatist. This was made 
clear in the proclamation on October 6th, 1934, of the 
“Catalan State of the Federal Republic” by President 
Companys. The actual Statute of Autonomy from which 

* The Spanish Tragedy. By E. Allison Peers. Methuen. 
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present powers are derived does not, of course, go so far. 
Catalonia has her own Executive Council, described by the 
term Generalitat, recalling medieval traditions, its President 
being at the same time the representative of the Central 
Government (Madrid). She has her own miniature Parliament 
(Corts) of some eighty members. Besides ample administra- 
tive, cultural and fiscal autonomy, the Region enjoys certain 
prerogatives in respect of education and civil law; the 
married woman, for instance, in Catalonia—but not in the 
rest of Spain—can have her own banking account and her 
own passport without special authorisation from her husband. 
Catalan is the language of the primary schools and of the law 
courts, though Spanish is, of course, tolerated; and, by a 
recent decree, the university has become autonomous. Social, 
penal and commercial legislation is laid down by Madrid but 
operated by the Generalitat. But the framework of the Spanish 
State remains a unitary one, and Article XIII expressly for- 
bids the “‘ federation of autonomous regions.” It is here that 
a cleavage of opinion manifests itself. The young men who 
see visions have always looked forward to re-moulding the 
peninsula as a thoroughgoing federal State. And, as a step 
towards this dream of the future, they have actively fostered 
the other nationalist movements in the Basque Provinces and 
in Galicia. The ultimate structure, it is assumed, would 
embrace Portugal—but not in our generation. 

Opposition to this federalist ideal came from two popular 


camps, apart from the resistance of the irreconcilable epigones 


of the monarchist State. The anarcho-syndicalists saw in 
Catalonism a bourgeois diversion which would have the effect 
of weaning the workers from the stern business of over- 
coming capitalism. Socialists and communists, on the other 
hand, perceived in it a serious obstacle to their plans for the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” But the merging of dis- 
parate elements of the Left in the People’s Front at the end 
of 1935 began the process of dissipating mutual mistrust. 
The present civil war, as a basic challenge on the part of the 
old order of Catalanism and Labour, has completed it. To-day 
there are no more loyal supporters of the “ anti-fascist ” cause 
than the Catalan petite bourgeoisie. 

The talk of Catalonia carrying on with the war after the fall 
of Madrid, therefore, does not mean a turning away from 
Spain towards France, for example. An “ independent 
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Catalonia” only describes a self-administering entity, co- 
ordinated with similar small democracies in other areas of the 
eastern littoral—Valencia, Malaga, etc., one and all main- 
taining their allegiance to the régime symbolised in President 
Azania, now established in quarters at the Presidential Palace 
in Barcelona, pending a legal elaboration of federalism. 
In each case you have a community of Spaniards of a 
distinctive Mediterranean type actively practising that local 
autarchy which corresponds to the peculiar genius of the 
people. 

There have been no doubt far too many instances of lawless- 
ness and violence, which our Press has fastened upon to show 
that the writ of the central Government does not run— 
though the critics should not ignore the extenuating circum- 
stances of civil war plus social upheaval : it would be as well, 
too, that those who are indignant about such manifestations 
of anarchy should verify their references. I would affirm, 
however, that municipal self-government, the fetish of the 
anarchists, has achieved in practice an impressive amount of 
success : in Spain, remember, every village is as self-sufficing, 
morally, as the Greek city-State. (Communism of the Moscow 
genus has, of course, conspicuously few adherents in Cata- 
lonia. Stalin and the Comintern have no more bitter detractors 
than the P.O.U.M., the group akin to our I.L.P., which makes 
the “‘ communist” running there. Throughout the part of 
Spain bordering on the Mediterranean the Spanish surge takes 
the very different form of anarcho-syndicalism : and to these 
anarchists the bureaucratic and authoritarian features of 
Marxism are anathema.) In economic matters, for the time 
being, all doctrines have had to go by the board, the only aim 
is the most effective mobilisation of the considerable resources 
of that portion of Spanish territory still under loyalist control. 
But an interesting trend, in line with the river confederation 
projects which Sefior Prieto has always hoped to realise from 
the heritage of General Primo de Rivera, is indicated in the 
expressed purpose of the Regional Economic Council “ to 
defend federal principles and the geo-economic characteristics 
which give personality to each region.” _ Hide 

If nothing else, Spain’s essential localism has been vindi- 
cated by the experience of the past few months. And, what- 
ever may be the immediate prospect, by approval of the Bill 
according “home rule” to the Basque Provinces at the 
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Parliamentary session in Madrid on October 1st, the People’s 
Front Government drove in another pile of the only founda- 
tions on which a durable political structure can be reared. 
The quintessential Castilian may shake his head at the signs 
and portents of “ disintegration.” Spokesmen of the insur- 
gents will, naturally, scream about “ dismemberment of the 
country.” Historians hundreds of miles away will murmur 
warnings about the cantonalism that destroyed the First 
Republic. Yet to anyone who has participated in any way in 
the upsurge of the national life since the turn of the century, 
the federal trend is unmistakable. Some, like Professor 
Castillejo, by nature and training opposed to it, have been 
shocked by the present holocaust into hailing a United States 
of Spain as the one solution, with, perhaps, an elaboration of 
the technique of exchange of populations which has proved 
so successful in appeasing the age-old feud of Greeks and 
Turks. 

At any rate, no political régime, one would think, can sur- 
vive in Spain which does not take its cue from those “ violent 
regional dissimilarities in the temperament of the Spanish 
people ” to which Professor Allison Peers pays due acknow- 
ledgment. Yet the military leaders seem to have no concep- 
tion of this unity in diversity. And Englishmen of all classes 
and shades of opinion have been bamboozled into appraising 
the Spanish problem in terms of fascism and communism, both 
implying a centralisation of power which is utterly alien to the 
Spanish reality. No facile formule, in any case, can hit off the 
formidable clash of ideals which is devastating one corner of 
Europe. But, for heaven’s sake, let us not meekly fall for that 
“war of doctrines ”»—of which the Spanish blood-letting 
should be the first engagement—which that super-salesman, 
Herr Hitler, is engaged in “ selling” to the rest of Europe. 
As that wise Liberal Professor Guglielmo Ferrero reminds us 
(The Spectator, October 23rd), there is only one Government, 
that of Moscow, based on a doctrine—and every day less so— 
whereas Italian fascism and German national socialism are 
but “ mystifications created to cloak and justify grossly 
arbitrary and tyrannical régimes.” The first essential in 
regard to the grim peninsular war of to-day is to cut away the 
overgrowth—to replace the message of Madrid in its own 
Spanish context. 


W. HorsFatt CARTER. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


HE striking thing about Hitler’s recent anti-Russian 
outburst at Nuremberg is not its unprecedented vio- 
lence. That, after all,is merely a detail, since there have 
been many similar outbursts before, and the world accepts 
calmly the peculiar code of behaviour that Hitler and his men 
have worked out for themselves. The striking thing is that, 
while the speech received the widest possible international 
publicity, two facts of the utmost importance, a knowledge of 
Reich would have revealed the true value of the anti-Russian 
outburst, were almost completely hushed up. The first is that, 
almost simultaneously with the Nuremberg Congress, the 
twenty-fourth “ Eastern Trade Fair ” was opened in Konigs- 
berg, its main object being to develop trade between Germany 
and Soviet Russia. The second particularly significant fact is 
that the very same Hitler who was shouting himself hoarse in 
cursing the Soviets at Nuremberg was at that identical time 
offering the very same Soviets 300 million marks’ worth of 
new German credits. About 40 per cent. of that money, if the 
_ Soviets were to agree and borrow it, was to be spent on 
military equipment with which the “ Anti-Soviet Crusader”’ 
was not only willing but anxious to supply his would-be 
enemies. What is even more remarkable, and proves that this 
extraordinary contradiction is part of a carefully thought-out 
scheme, is the fact that it is the exact repetition of something 
that happened earlier this year. The similarity is complete. 

“ Herald in the Battle against Bolshevism ”—that is how 
Hitler was announced by Herr Wagner, Nazi Governor of 
Bavaria, at a meeting in Munich on Saturday, March 14th. In 
his own speech that followed Hitler denounced as usual the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. Yet scarcely a fortnight prior to this 
Munich meeting, he was offering the Soviet Government a 
new credit of 500 million marks, while an important German 
paper was pleading for better relations with the Bolsheviks. 
All this sounds staggering, but the fact remains that Hitler, 
who never misses a chance of telling the world that he saved 
it from Communism, has throughout his time of office been 
going out of the way to do business with the Bolsheviks. 
Incredible though it may seem, one of his first actions was to 
grant the Soviets 200 million marks of credit. This was in 
March 1933, i.e. almost immediately after the Reichstag fire 
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and the beginning of his alleged anti-Communist crusade. On 
August 2oth of the same year, 1933, the “ Eastern Trade 
Fair ” opened at Konigsberg in the presence of the notorious 
anti-Bolshevik Alfred Rosenberg and other Nazi high officials 
and Ministers. Soviet Russia was the leading exhibitor and 
the principal guest of honour, neither Stalin nor Hitler 
apparently having any objection to this peculiarly inap- 
propriate manifestation. The proceedings were opened by the 
Soviet delegate, and enthusiastic speeches were made on both 
sides. 

In 1934 the earlier German credits granted to the Soviets by 
Hitler’s predecessors became repayable, and the Bolsheviks 
duly reimbursed 600 million marks in gold and foreign cur- 
rency. Hitler’s Government thereupon hastened to offer new 
credits to its alleged enemies, and on April 9th, 1935, a fresh 
agreement was signed in Berlin. This time the terms granted 
by the ‘‘ Anti-Communist Crusader ” to the Bolsheviks were 
even more advantageous to them than in the previous deal. 
But the matter did not end there. A further offer of yet 
another 500 millions was made for no less a period than ten 
years. Molotov referred to it in his speech at the last Soviet 
congress in January 1936, and his statement has been neither 
challenged nor denied. On February 24th it was announced 
that Germany was again offering the same huge sum and that 
she was most anxious to persuade the Soviets to accept it. 
She was prepared to go a long way to give them still better 
terms, and on April 29th, 1936, a § years’ credit of 200 million 
marks was duly arranged. Finally 300 millions have been 
offered now. Thus, it will be seen that Hitler’s anxiety to 
maintain and build up business relations with the Soviets has 
manifested itself throughout these years, despite his professed 
hatred. Will anybody in his right senses believe that if he 
genuinely wishes the destruction of the Soviet Government, 
he would be so ardently and systematically loaning money 
to it ? Or, that if he really feared a Russian attack, he would 
be helping the Soviets to equip their war industries by putting 
many hundreds of millions’ worth of machinery at their dis- 
posal? The suggestion is too ridiculous for words. 

But business is business, it may be argued, and politically 
Hitler really is an Anti-Communist Crusader—even if he is 
prepared to bolster up the Russian Communists with Nazi 
German credits. Here, too, however, the contradiction of 
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verbose outbursts and actual facts is staggering. So far not 
one of the most peculiar treaties binding Soviet Russia and 
Germany in a more than friendly union has been denounced by 
Hitler. Between 1921 and 1929 alone eight such political 
treaties of the highest international importance were signed, 
not counting the many commercial or minor political ones. 
The sinister collaboration between the Soviets and Berlin, 
which began when Ludendorff helped Lenin in 1917 to get to 
Russia, and found its sublime expression in the Treaty of 
Rapallo five years later, is too well known to require comment. 
This intimate friendship became by virtue of the 1926 Treaty 
of Berlin a real alliance. On May 5th, 1933, Hitler ratified the 
extension of this Treaty, which is in many ways reminiscent 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact he now denounces so bitterly. It is 
worth mentioning that the Berlin 1926 Treaty between Soviet 
Russia and Germany needed renewing in 1931, but that 
Briining, Papen and Schleicher were continuously postponing 
ratification because they were considering the possibility 
of dropping their Soviet ally in order to pave the way to 
better relations with France—which was strongly anti- 
Bolshevik in those days. Hitler, on the other hand, promptly 
agreed to ratifying it and, as will be seen in a moment, under- 
took on Germany’s behalf not to participate in any “ Inter- 
national Crusade against the World Revolution,” and even to 
abstain from any attempted economic crusade against it. 

It is a curious fact that in the first declaration of policy 
issued by Hitler on the day he took power, on February Ist, 
1933, Soviet Russia is not mentioned at all. A week later, on 
February 7th, in an interview with the Sunday Express, the 
German text of which was published in Berlin as an official 
statement on foreign policy, he strongly attacked Versailles 
and France, complained about the Polish corridor, and again 
said nothing against Soviet Russia. Indeed, he remarked that 
Communism was an internal German political problem, and 
that in that respect he was not concerned with any foreign 
State. His oration at the opening of the Reichstag on March 
21st, however, is quite outspoken on the subject of relations 
with Soviet Russia. After again haranguing France and 
cursing Versailles, he said: “ As far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, the German Government is anxious to maintain 
friendly and mutually profitable relations. The Government 
of the National Revolution is particularly well placed for such 
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a positive policy towards Soviet Russia. The struggle against 
Communism is our internal business, in which we will never 
put up with interference from outside. But the political 
relations of the State with other Powers, with whom we are 
tied by mutual interests, will not be affected by this.” A 
more friendly declaration would be hard to find. Thus the 
man who now claims to have saved the world from Bol- 
shevism was at the very outset of his ministerial career pro- 
claiming his desire to maintain friendly relations with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Five weeks later he received the Soviet Ambassador Chin- 
tchuk and had a long and most friendly talk with this diplo- 
mat, who is both a Communist and a Jew—two things Hitler 
pretends to abhor most. A week after this momentous talk, 
on May sth, he ratified the extension of the Berlin Treaty, 
and the text of this document is so striking that it deserves to 
be quoted in full : 


The German Government and the Governments of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, being animated by the desire to do 
everything that can contribute to the maintaining of general peace, 
and convinced that the interests of the German people and the 
peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics demand a con- 
tinued confidential collaboration, have agreed to consolidate their 
existing friendly relations through a special Treaty and for that 
purpose they have nominated as plenipotentiaries Stresemann 
and Krestinsky who have laid down the following heads of 
agreement : 


Article 1. The basis of the relations between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. remains the Treaty of Rapallo. The German Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the U.S.S.R. will remain in 
friendly contact with each other in order to bring about an 
understanding in the problems of political and economic nature 
that are of mutual interest. 

Article 2. If one of the contracting parties were—despite 
its peaceful behaviour—attacked by a third Power or several 
Powers, the other contracting party must observe neutrality 
during the whole duration of the conflict. 

Article 3. If, as a result of a conflict whose nature is indicated 
in article 2, or else at a time when neither of the contracting 
parties is involved in military complications, a coalition were to 
be formed by third Powers for the purpose of conducting an 
economic or financial boycott of one of the contracting Powers, 
the other contracting Power shall not join such a coalition. 
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Article 4. This agreement must be ratified and the ratification 
documents must be exchanged in Berlin. The agreement comes 
into force on exchange of the ratification documents and is valid 
for five years. The two contracting parties shall consider the 
future course of their political relations a reasonable time before 
the agreement has elapsed. 


This agreement remains in force to the present day and 
forms the legal basis of German-Soviet relations. It is true, of 
course, that soon after it was signed there began a series of 
“‘ anti-Marxist ” outbursts in various speeches by Hitler and 
his entourage. The Soviet Press invariably answered them by 
rather pointed comments or a series of leading questions. But 
all this did not seem ever to affect the fundamental issue of 
“ friendly relations,” which continued very largely as before. 
France was in those days the principal target of regular Nazi 
outbursts, and Germany’s rearmament was claimed to be due 
to the necessity of seeking to counteract the superior military 
strength of the French. The Russian bogy was not as yet put 
up as a justification for undisguised militarism. 

Then came in rapid succession the crude indiscretions, first 
of Rosenberg—then—at the London Conference—of Hugen- 
berg, who quite cynically spoke of colonising Russia. The 
impression this produced was so lamentable that it cost 
Hugenberg his job, and he had to resign from the Hitler 
Government, while Rosenberg for a time fell into disgrace and 
was no longer entrusted with secret missions like the one 
which had brought him to London. That the Soviet Press and 
that leading Bolsheviks should have replied to those open 
threats in very strong language goes without saying. But the 
tension was still further increased when the German Govern- 
ment suddenly refused to admit Soviet newspaper corre- 
spondents to the Reichstag fire trial, to which the Bolsheviks 
replied by interfering with German correspondents in Russia. 
There was a great deal of mutual abuse and recrimination ; 
yet even then relations between the two countries remained 
fundamentally unchanged. 

On October 30th an official communiqué was issued to the 
effect that the newspaper conflict was over, and that the 
Soviet Press representatives would be admitted to the Leipzig 
trial. Hitler’s Foreign Minister and Stalin’s Ambassador— 
the Communist Jew Chintchuk—had once again had a long 
talk, and had come to a most friendly understanding that 
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“ relations between the two countries must not be affected | 
by the difference of their political systems.” Hitler’s first year |} 
of office thus ended, just as it began, with a declaration 
of friendship for the Soviets—notwithstanding the political 
creed and the race of some of their leaders or diplomats and 
despite the occasional Nazi outbursts. 

He had taken office on February Ist, 1933. Exactly twelve 
months later, on January 30th, 1934, the “ Anti-Communist 
Crusader ” made a speech in the Reichstag in which he again 
expressed his friendly feelings for Soviet Russia in a most 
emphatic way. The reason of this statement was that 
throughout that month leading Soviet officials, Stalin, Molo- 
tov and Litvinov (whom Hitler now abuses personally in a 
way unprecedented in international diplomatic history) had, 
at the Conference of the Central Executive Committee, 
expressed great apprehension about the further policy of their 
old Rapallo ally. 

This is what Hitler said : 


It was comprehensible and possible that, despite the great dii- 
ference between the two respective outlooks on life, the German 
Reich had endeavoured to look after its friendly relations with 
Russia also that year. If Herr Stalin in his latest great speech 
expressed apprehension lest forces inimical to the Soviets be at work 
in Germany, I must correct this opinion here. Just as in Soviet 
Russia a German Nationalist Socialist tendency would not be 
admitted, Germany will not admit a Communist tendency or even 
propaganda. The more clearly and definitely this fact is under- 
stood, the more it is respected by both States, the more naturally 
the two countries can look after the interests they have in common. 
That is why we welcome the desire for a stabilisation in the East 
through a system of pacts, especially if the guiding considerations 
in this are less of a tactical and political nature and more of a 
nature to consolidate peace. 


The Soviets, however, were not much impressed. After all, 
Mein Kampf—that Bible of Nazi Germany—stated Hitler’s 
anti-Russian intentions so forcibly that his friendly declara- 
tions sounded somewhat unconvincing. Moreover, the whole 
trend of German foreign policy and the tempo of her military 
preparations made the Revisionist game, which Russia and 
Germany had played together so adroitly all those years, 
appear full of threatening possibilities. In an article that 
attracted widespread attention Radek put the Bolshevik 
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_ point of view in a nutshell when he said that the Treaty of 
| Versailles may be “ imperialistic ” and bad, but to fight for its 
revision under the auspices of Fascist governments—the 
main pillars of Revisionism—would merely result in an even 
more “ imperialistic ” settlement. Not only did the Soviets 
no longer wish to alter so much as an iota in the Versailles 
Treaty, but their rapprochement with France was proceeding 
at a singularly rapid pace. Litvinov, the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, was being more than usually active, and at 
Geneva, as well as in most of the leading capitals, he was lay- 
ing the foundations for an entirely new set of Soviet alliances 
and semi-alliances. Economic difficulties and acute tension in 
the Far East rendered Moscow’s position extremely precari- 
ous. She simply could not afford the risk of any sort of 
adventure. As Professor Miliukov remarks in his brilliant 
new book, The Foreign Policy of the Soviets, recently pub- 
lished in Paris (a true masterpiece of lucid exposition and 
analysis of Russia’s foreign relations from 1917 to the present 
day), the Soviets’ most urgent need of peace coincided with 
Europe’s need of the Soviets. This was very largely due to the 
complete re-orlentation of international relations as the result 
of Hitler’s advent to power, as well as to a number of local 
political and economic considerations which do not come 
within the scope of this article. 

While pursuing a “ peace at any price ” policy Moscow was 
making an almost superhuman effort to prepare for the 
contingency of war. Before long the Soviets, whose methods 
and mentality bear a striking resemblance to Nazi Germany, 
began to brag in accustomed fashion about the degree of their 
military preparedness. News reels were released and shown 
throughout the world picturing the most impressive tank 
parades or the Red Army marching through the squares of 
Moscow. And Voroshilov, the Soviet Commissar for War, 
enumerated the achievements and the scope of Russia’s re- 
militarisation in a speech which could leave no doubt as to the 
ears for whom his words were meant. But Hitler pretended 
not to hear. Throughout 1934 the ‘ Anti-Communist 
Crusader”? seemed to have no objections whatsoever to 
Moscow’s growing military strength—admitted or even broad- 
cast by the Soviets—and in pleading Germany’s claim for 
armaments he never so much as hinted the possibility of a 
Soviet menace. A perusal of the official documents dealing 
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with Germany’s rearmament at the time will show that neither ||| 


Soviet Russia nor the Red Army, now purported to be 
threatening Germany, is mentioned by Hitler at all. At the 
same time it is worth recalling that in a sensational interview 
with Mr. Ward Price, the text of which was officially released 
in Berlin on February 17th, 1934, Hitler derided the very 
suggestion of a possible attack on Russia. He assured Mr. 
Price that there was no need for Germany to expand her 
territory, since the increase of her population had stopped. 
“Was! Wir sollen Gebiet von Russland nehmen? Lacher- 
lich! ” he exclaimed. 

There followed the episode with the acceptance in principle 
and the rejection in practice of the Bolshevik offer to sign a 
pact guaranteeing the neutrality of the Baltic countries. Ina 
statement issued on April 26th, 1934, we find : 


We can of course only welcome with satisfaction the Soviet 
Government’s present desire to do something definite to restore 
confidential relations between Germany and the Soviet Union. 
The German Government has always unequivocally emphasised its 
desire in that direction at every suitable opportunity. 


But, the statement continued, there was no need to enter 
into any sort of agreement guaranteeing Baltic neutrality 
because, in Hitler’s opinion, there was no reason to assume 
that these countries were in any danger of being attacked 
. . . by the Soviet Union! At any rate Germany was not 
prepared to sign anything suggested by the Soviets. 


The German Government believes that the Treaty of Berlin which 
it ratified the previous year contains all the elements for the 
preservation and shaping of their mutual relations. 


Two things are especially worth noting in this document. 
In the first place, the “ Herald in the Battle against Bol- 
shevism ”’ proclaims that he has used every opportunity to 
emphasise unequivocally his desire for friendly relations with 
the Soviets, and, in the second place, the Berlin Treaty of 
friendship is still considered as the proper basis for Germano- 
Russian relations. Further, it is not devoid of interest that 
Hitler certifies that he does not expect the Bolsheviks to 
attack their weak little Baltic neighbours ; what, then, it may 
be asked, of Germany—a country that is big and strong, and 
moreover separated from Russia by a chain of buffer States ? 
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On the occasion of the retirement of Ambassador Nadolny— 
a past master of wire-pulling—and the appointment of Count 
Schulenburg as his successor in Moscow, an official communiqué 
issued in Berlin on June 21st, 1934, states that no change of 
German policy towards Soviet Russia is anticipated and that 
friendly relations are to continue. 

All these declarations, of course, do not prevent Hitler and 
his henchmen from indulging in regular diatribes against the 
Soviets—“ those deadly enemies of European culture.” Nor 
do the Bolsheviks feel called upon to show their earlier re- 
straint, and now they answer back in the same kind of 
language. Yet, up to July 1934, protestations of friendship 
are made and accepted with astonishing regularity. Then the 
Franco-Soviet Pact begins to take shape, and Hitler goes 
completely off the deep end. He pours scorn and al.use on 
the Soviets in a way unprecedented even for him. What in- 
furiates him is not that France has come to an arrangement 
with the Soviets, but that the latter—Germany’s satellites for 
over seventeen years—have now abandoned Germany for 
France. ‘“‘ Sour grapes” is by far too mild an expression to 
describe Germany’s feelings. All of a sudden the Soviet 
Government, which Germany did so much to establish and to 
maintain, which it helped to overcome its main difficulties and 
with which it had the most far-reaching “ anti-European ”’ 
arrangements, suddenly becomes a world danger. The Ger- 
mans warn France and the civilised world against the Bol- 
shevik scourge. They pretend to see in the Red Army, which 
they had hitherto deliberately ignored (and incidentally 
helped to train), a danger to their own and the world’s peace. 
Those very Germans whose connection with Soviet Russia 
was most intimate and whose activities there were most 
sinister cry out loudest. One need only mention the former 
Secretary of State, Herr Von Kuehlmann, one of the authors 
of Brest-Litovsk; or Herr Paul Scheffer, of the Berliner 
Tageblatt. 

When people like that, with a record that is not yet for- 
gotten, start moralising about relations with the Soviets— 
whether of a business or a political nature—opportunism 
defeats its own purpose. It is not for the Germans to teach 
France, or indeed any other country, how to deal with the 
Bolsheviks. Whatever the world may think of Bolshevism, 
it knows the value of these lessons. A few decrepit dowagers 
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or a few short-sighted financiers may be taken in by the asser- 
tion that Hitler has saved them from Bolshevism. What 
Hitler wants is the isolation of France, not the destruction of 
Bolshevism. If he could drive a wedge between the two, he 
would probably be quite willing to renew his declarations of 
friendship to Moscow and even enter into an agreement with 
the Soviets—not unlike the one he made with Poland. And 
that the Soviets, whose opportunism in foreign relations is 
unsurpassed, might consider such an eventuality, if France 
lets them down, is not beyond the realms of possibility either. 

These are developments of the future and depend on many 
as yet unknown factors. When Dr. Schacht, who is trying to 
lend money to the Soviets, came to Paris for the purpose of 
blowing up the Franco-Soviet agreement, he met with the 
reception he deserved. It does not look as if France were 
willing to commit national suicide by listening to Hitler and 
dropping her Russian allies. We shall therefore witness many 
more anti-Russian outbursts by the “ Herald in the Battle 
against Bolshevism.” But the Treaties of Rapallo and Berlin 
remain in force. Among those who listened at Nuremberg to 
Hitler’s diatribe against, and vulgar personal abuse of, 
Russia’s principal Ministers, was the Soviet military attaché, 
who had a place of honour among the foreign diplomats. The 
Soviet officials in Germany are still much sought after by 
bankers and industrialists. One does not lend large sums of 
money to those whom one professes to have the intention of 
destroying, or whose attack one claims to anticipate. And 
300 million marks are even now being offered by “ the man 
who saved the world from Bolshevism” to his alleged 
enemies—the “‘ 98 per cent. Jewish ” Bolshevik Government 
in Moscow. It is high time that Hitler’s anti-Soviet bluff were 
called, for a more gigantic piece of political fraud it would be 
hard to find. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


; 
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Trrrerrrrio ON Tete: 


HE Great War was in one sense a revolt against the 

racial intolerance of the Magyars which was persistently 

intensified in the years following the Ausgleich of 1867. 
After the war, the Czechoslovaks, the Roumanians and the 
Yugoslavs were drawn together by a common, and perhaps 
too rigid, determination to listen to no propositions which 
could possibly re-subject their newly emancipated nationals 
to the detested yoke of Budapest. Here was the basis of the 
anti-revisionist Little Entente. 

Essentially the revisionist challenge to the Peace Treaties 
was implemented by the years of acute depression which 
crowded upon one another after 1929. For out of the slump 
was born the Nazi régime in Germany, and out of the slump 
from which the Fascist dictatorship could not shield Italy 
came her appetite for a new Abyssinian adventure, whose 
European consequence is an Italo-German rapprochement 
hostile to Geneva. The slump had also increased the already 
dangerous caution of France, upon whom, together with the 
League of Nations, the Little Entente had relied. The summer 
of 1936 found the League disastrously discredited. M. 
Titulescu, protagonist of both League and Little Entente, fell 
from power in August. In October Belgium wavered in her 
allegiance to the status quo and repercussions were felt in 
all the small States. Everywhere the question was heard, 
“Will the Little Entente break or bend—or can it stand 
firm ?” 

At first sight the interests of the members of the Little 
Entente appear to diverge as soon as the ambitions of Hun- 
gary are forgotten, since each partner has its own great 
neighbour to fear; and, as their enemies have long been 
aware, Czechoslovakia stands farther away from Yugoslavia 
and Roumania than they do from one another. This is not 
merely a question of the simplest geography. Yugoslavia and 
Roumania have the same peasant preponderance, the same 
low standard of living and literacy, the same rather arbitrary 
government and nearly the same dynastic influences. All 
these things tend to make them afraid of the U.S.S.R., though 
even the Slovenian “ proletariat” is unalarmingly small. 
Pan-Slav sentiment among the Serb peasants makes the 
Belgrade Government perhaps just as nervous as the Bucarest 
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authorities are rendered by the immediate proximity of Russia 
and by the Bessarabian controversy. It is obviously more 
difficult for King Carol or Prince Paul to forget the fate of the 
Romanoffs than it is for an old revolutionary like President 
Benes. 

Nothing, on the other hand, is more unfounded than the 
cry—which has become more shrill since propagandists have 
had the Spanish crisis to play with—that Czechoslovakia 
forms a Bolshevik corridor into the heart of Europe, threaten- 
ing the age-old culture of adjacent Bavaria. The history of 
Czechoslovakia has been the history of a stable and genuinely 
democratic State. The conservative Agrarian Party has all 
along exercised a dominant influence in a wide coalition 
government, and to-day the only important political parties* 
which are unrepresented in the Cabinet are precisely those 
which stand for dictatorial and revolutionary methods, viz., 
the Communists and their bitter antagonists, the Sudeten 
Germans, whose ideology is almost purely Hitlerist. 

As in the case of the Serbs and Bulgars, the Czechs have 
always harboured a Slavonic sentiment in favour of Russia, 
both in Tsarist and in Soviet days. But the 1935 treaty 
between Prague and Moscow, to which Berlin takes such 
violent exception, was the direct result of the transformation 
of Germany in 1933. Against a rearmed Germany which 
seemed to encourage the Henlein movement to create all 
possible difficulties for the government of Czechoslovakia, and 
which itself denounced the Czechoslovak régime precisely 
because it was democratic, Czechoslovakia was bound to take 
steps. In those days she still hoped a great deal from the 
League of Nations, and she could not be expected to ignore 
the fact that Germany had ostentatiously withdrawn from 
Geneva. It was only after the U.S.S.R. had entered the League 
that Czechoslovakia arranged, within the framework of the 
Covenant, to append herself to the Franco-Soviet Treaty. 
Thus Czechoslovakia in this instance forms a diplomatic unit 
with France—she is only bound to assist Russia, when 
attacked, if France has also decided to do so. The talk about 
Russian aerodromes in Czechoslovakia is based by the Nazi 
Press upon the publication of a map of Czechoslovakia in the 
Moscow paper Wa straze on February 8th this year. The map 
was headed “‘ New aerodromes in Czechoslovakia,” but was 


* The Slovak Autonomists may come into the Government at any moment. 
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rendered in the German Press as “‘Our aerodromes in Czecho- 
slovakia.” The Prager Presse has twice drawn attention to 
this misrepresentation, but although the ties of the Little 
Entente had been ostensibly strengthened by the Statute of 
February 16th, 1933, the Germans had begun to devote their 
expanding activities to the task of isolating Czechoslovakia, 
and the Czech-Russian alliance was richly exploited to this 
end. It would be foolish to deny that the exacerbation of 
Russo-German relations, reaching a climax in the Nirnberg 
speeches this year, has seriously strained the relations of 
Prague with Bucarest and Belgrade. 

It has long been a cardinal tenet with Germans, and 
especially with Pan-Germans, that Germany should expand 
south-eastwards in order to control the whole valley of the 
Danube and all the natural resources of the Balkan peninsula. 
After penetrating this area economically, it may be conveni- 
ent, with the aid of the various German minorities, to assert 
some kind of political domination, more especially since Hitler 
has equipped the Germans with the anti-Marxist political 
mission. In this general programme Czechoslovakia appears 
to be neglected, perhaps because she is too highly industrial- 
ised to become a market for German manufactures ; it is also 
very generally presumed in Germany that her strategically 
exposed position will cause her political life to be short. Since 
her principles, which include the democratic assumption that 
she is willing to shelter political refugees of various kinds, 
make her deaf to National Socialist propaganda, no German 
efforts are made to conciliate her rulers, and tremendous 
energy is expended in condemning her behaviour towards 
her German minority. 

Though the Roumanians and Yugoslavs certainly treat 
their German minorities no better, their favours have been 
steadily sought, and the Balkan mentality of their politicians 
made the neo-Balkan ideology of National Socialism more 
acceptable in Bucarest and Belgrade than in Prague. Mean- 
while the economic background had been sedulously prepared. 
In Weimar days and until the collapse of 1931, Germany had 
expanded her Balkan markets tremendously ; to-day every 
newspaper reader must be familiar with the outlines of the 
policy associated with Schacht, according to which Germany 
has run up big debts, and subsequently forced her Balkan 
creditors to accept large quantities of German manufactures 
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by way of payment—the British or French exporter often 
losing his Balkan markets in consequence. 

Signs of the German drive, both political and economic, 
became conspicuous in Roumania and Yugoslavia from 1934, 
and exports to Germany, especially from Yugoslavia, steeply 
increased. At the same time one heard complaints against the 
unhelpful tutelage of France repeated with such regularity 
that one could but suppose that some common inspiration lay 
behind them. Large numbers of extreme Nazi newspapers, 
especially the Vélkischer Beobachter, appeared in the Rou- 
manian and Yugoslav towns, and Roumania’s indigenous 
anti-Semitism created a splendid market for the Stirmer. 
This year large numbers of Roumanians and Yugoslavs were 
invited to Berlin for the Olympic Games, and to Nurnberg 
for the Party rally. A subtle appeal to the have-nots is also 
being made. A Bucarest taxi-driver, in answer to a question, 
said to me rather scornfully, “‘ Oh yes, the grand people like 
to talk French, but we common men only know German” ; 
an incident of this kind is typical. 

Although ready-made anti-Semitism, combined with the 
wild hostility of the nominally suppressed Iron Guard* and 
other groups on the Right to both Russia and Communism, 
have given German influence magnificent opportunities, 
Roumania has not become so economically entangled with 
Germany as has Yugoslavia, and it is often forgotten that Dr. 
Schacht’s Balkan journey did not take him to Bucarest. A 
certain amount of interest attaches to the fact that a nephew 
of his works in an important Bucarest bank, and again to the 
recent establishment in Roumania of a soya bean factory by 
the German J.G. Farben Industrie. The money invested in 
the Roumanian oilfields by the Deutsche Bank in pre-war 
days has been mostly inherited by British and French 
capitalists, who, however, have plenty to do with Krupps. 
During the first six months of 1936 Roumania imported very 
much more from Germany than she exported to her, in spite 
of Germany’s military oil-hunger ; in other words, steps had 
already been taken to reduce Roumania’s balance in Germany, 
and the February Agreement with France diverted some of the 
oil to the west. In spite of the anti-Russian tradition, M. 
Titulescu had at last succeeded in opening the Dniester 


* Suppressed and refounded as the “ All for the Fatherland” movement in 1934, 
but everyone still speaks of the Iron Guard. 
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frontier between Roumania and Russia in 1935, and although 
his fall prevents any further developments, communications 
at least can now be developed. 

In Yugoslavia the German drive was immensely successful 
up to the summer of 1936, and the Nazi propagandists deserve 
to be congratulated upon their agility in pleasing both Serbs 
and Croats ; while playing upon the anti-Semitic feelings of 
_ Zagreb, in Belgrade—where one of their most active agents 
is said to be Herr Neuhausen of the German Travel Bureau 
—they harped upon themes abhorrent to Croatia. Krupps 
was established in the Zenica ironworks, while the quantity 
of Yugoslavia’s German imports crowded the chemists’ shop- 
windows of Belgrade with /.G. aspirin. There were German 
plans, too, for refining crude oil and metals in Yugoslavia, 
and for replacing French control of the copper refinery at Bor. 

In September 1934 the three Powers of the Little Entente 
had agreed to work more closely together in economic affairs 
with regard, for instance, to tariff questions, and in countering 
the Danubian activities of the Vienna Pool, i.e. the Austro- 
Hungarian-German Danubian shipping interests. The Czechs 
are business-like people. Ironically enough the Roumanians 
and Yugoslavs rather dislike them because they regard them 
as “‘ Les slaves trop germanisés.”’ At any rate, in answer to 
the German challenge, the Czechs decided to take a leaf out 
of the German book, and to utilise the hitherto rather vague 
plans for the closer economic co-operation of the Little 
Entente in order to begin a counter-drive in Roumania and 
Yugoslavia. There were many critics who said the attempt 
was hopeless, since Czechoslovakia, being self-sufficient her- 
self, could do nothing to absorb the produce of two 80 per cent. 
peasant countries like Yugoslavia and Roumania ; any possi- 
bility, it was thought, was ruled out by the opposition of the 
powerful Czech Agrarians and the need for agricultural prices 
in Slovakia to be kept up. 

The most active influences in Czechoslovakia were never- 
theless undeterred. Having collected an unexpectedly large 
sum of capital through the Czechoslovak Defence Loan, they 
mobilised the two most powerful corporations in the country, 
the Skoda armament people and the Zivnostenska Bank, and 

repared for the Bratislava Conference of the Little Entente 
which took place in September this year. Their own rearma- 
ment, which had been speeded up during the year, made them 
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able to increase their consumption of Roumanian oil and 
Yugoslav copper. They offered the Roumanians to convert 
some of the Czech assets frozen in Roumania into an arma- 
ments loan, and some of the Czech Defence Loan, it was 
intimated, could be put at the disposal of the Roumanians 
for the purpose of completing the railway which is to connect 
Kiev via Czernowitz with KoSice in Slovakia, a connection 
upon which Czechoslovakia’s existence may one day depend. 
At the same time closer co-operation between Yugoslavia and 
Roumania was pressed, and Czechoslovakia, where Agrarian 
opposition was overcome partly by the Agrarian Premier, Dr. 
Hod%a himself,* offered to buy more maize and to undertake 
certain middleman operations for her allies. 

Now Roumania and Yugoslavia may secretly feel that a 
German attack upon Czechoslovakia would not materially 
affect them; in the last case they may even feel, “ Better 
Germany than Russia.” But at any rate they are genuinely 
and naturally eager to avoid the domination of any great 
Power if they can, and, through the Balkan Entente, to keep 
the peninsula for its own peoples. To achieve only this, how- 
ever, they require to increase their military strength—Rou- 
mania, in particular, requires most kinds of equipment— 
and, incidentally, to improve their imperfect communications. 
If Czechoslovakia makes favourable offers, it is highly con- 
venient, and there is no ground, in her case, for fear of domina- 
tion. It is very satisfactory for Roumania to be helped with 
her railway system, and the Turnu Severin bridge now to be 
built over the Danube is long overdue. The Yugoslav military 
authorities are strongly in favour of the plan for a Yugoslav 
oil terrain in Roumania which will, in fact, obviate the need 
for a German refinery. It is still rather obscure as to how 
Yugoslavia will be able to finance her share in this bargain. 
It seems that the Yugoslavs have shown interest in the 
oil of Roumania before now, and the acquisition of the 
terrain will only necessitate adjustments, but the pipe-line 
for the transmission of the refined oil into Yugoslavia itself 
will be extremely expensive though there will be a saving on 


storage expenses, since refined takes up very much less room 
than crude oil. 


¥. . + > . . . 
* Dr. Hodza, who is a distinguished economist, would, according to the Hoda Plan, 


like to see the agricultural countries pool their produce in order to distribute it in the 
most satisfactory way. 
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_The Bratislava Conference was helped, not only by con- 
siderations relating to Balkan interests, but also by a tem- 
porary breach in Yugoslav-German relations. For the 
Yugoslavs, some of whom were previously showing nervousness 
as to the further development of German policy, had been 
thoroughly annoyed by the discovery that Germany had resold 
Yugoslav goods acquired, according to the Clearing Agree- 
ment, against German goods, and had thereby acquired 
foreign exchange in England and Holland. The Yugoslavs 
had therefore demanded that Germany should actually buy, 
by the transfer of free exchange, their hemp, lead, zinc, maize 
and wheat, as had all along been the case with copper. The 
Germans had already cut off their tourist traffic, and late in 
September they replied by actually stopping permits for the 
import of Yugoslav goods. In the middle of October, the 
economic representatives of the Little Entente met at 
Bucarest, and there agreed that the Czernowitz railway 
should have four lines, that visas between their countries 
should be abolished and postal and freight charges reduced. 
About the same time the Yugoslav met the German delegates 
at Dresden. At first there was deadlock. With world prices 
rising and the general stimulus provided by the French 
devaluation, the Yugoslavs felt they might do better on the 
open market if they disengaged the dinar from its close rela- 
tion to the mark. These possibilities and the Bucarest 
decisions appear to have had repercussions in Germany, and 
by the end of October the Germans had allotted a six million 
mark annual credit for tourists and everything else the 
Yugoslavs could want, so that the value of Yugoslav exports 
to Germany is to increase up to the value of one milliard 
dinars per annum. At the same time the Yugoslav govern- 
ment has arranged to wipe out its balance in Germany by 
buying the Zenica ironworks and a quantity of railway and 
bridge material from Germany. 

In the Czech view this agreement is not altogether to be 
deplored, though it helps Germany to aggravate the Sudeten 
German problem, for it will increase the supply of porcelain 
goods from Germany to Yugoslavia at the expense of the 
distressed areas of Northern Bohemia. But Prague welcomes 
the greater independence Yugoslavia will gain by the liquida- 
tion of her assets in Germany ; a State-owned Zenica, more- 
over, may give openings to Skoda’s. Skoda activities are 
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undoubtedly increasing in Yugoslavia and Roumania, and 
similarity of equipment makes for co-operation 1n war. In 
Roumania, Skoda representatives were implicated some years 
ago in a big corruption scandal which also involved a nephew 
of Maniu, the National Peasant leader. But though this 
affair is still exploited by the Right, it is ceasing to build a 
serious obstacle ; after all, scandals of the kind are not rare 
in Roumania, Late in October, King Carol of Roumania 
visited Prague to join in the celebration of the eighteenth 
anniversary of Czechoslovakia’s emancipation. His conversa- 
tion with M. Bene’ was satisfactory; the King showed no 
anti-Soviet intransigeance, and correct and not insincere 
statements were made in favour of economic co-operation 
with Germany and the Rome Protocol Powers, Italy, Austria 
and Hungary. 

The Iron Guard was promptly provoked—or incited by 
Germany—to a violent outburst against Russia, which may 
not be without its effect upon the King. But the really im- 
portant sequel to the meeting at Prague was Mussolini’s 
brusque reply in his speech at Milan on November Ist. Re- 
ferring to four million* Hungarians who live outside Hungary, 
he seemed to say to the Yugoslavs, “‘ Come to the arms of 
Italy and Germany and leave the Czechs and Roumanians to 
pay the Hungarian bill; after all, what you owe is a mere 
bagatelle.” Now the Yugoslavs have recently received 
astonishing commercial favours from Italy, so that, while 
they increased their exports to Germany when sanctions 
destroyed their Italian markets, they have now increased 
their trade with Germany and recovered that with Italy. At 
a moment when a bumper harvest has to be disposed of, 
M. Stoyadinovi¢, the Yugoslav Premier, is particularly proud 
of the favourable agreements he has made, and is anxious 
that nothing disturbing should occur. But can he cajole his 
country into forgetfulness ? Italy is Yugoslavia’s traditional 
enemy, and in hatred of Hungary Yugoslavia has never lagged 
behind. After all, she suspected Hungary of instigating the 
murder of King Alexander, and she particularly dislikes the 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, M. de Kanya, who was involved 
in Ballhausplatz defamations of Serbia in the old days. And 
it now appears that Italy means to offer Hungary further 


* This figure is quite unjustifiable ; there are actually about two and a half or, at 
most, three million Hungarians outside Hungary. 
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_ privileges at Fiume which Yugoslavs, with much justification, 
believe should be theirs. In Roumania the Duce’s speech is 
a confusing blow to the Right, which is faced at last with the 
choice between its Italian and German friends, and its uncom- 
| promising objections to all Hungarian claims. The holding of 
the Roumanian manceuvres around Timisoara, near the 
Hungarian frontier, this autumn was, incidentally, regarded 
as something of an official demonstration against Magyar 
claims. In revising the Hungarian question, Mussolini has 
shaken the Little Entente to its anti-Magyar foundations, and 
the statesmen of Prague must be holding their breath as they 
wait for less superficial reactions of Belgrade to the latest 
audacity of the fascist revisionist Italo-German bloc. Musso- 
lini has either breathed new life into the Little Entente, or, 
if he has not, all the economic projects of the Czechs will be 
unable to resuscitate a lifeless corpse. 
EvizABETH WISKEMANN. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


HE public service of education is traditionally regarded - 

as one of the chief, if not the chief, “ nation-building ” 

services, though at the present time its mild supremacy 
is threatened in some countries by other forces. By its trans- 
plantation of the British political philosophy of representative 
institutions and self-government into Indian soil, it is without 
doubt largely responsible for the series of “ Reforms” cul- 
minating in the Act of last year. The importance of “ educa- 
tion and its organisation in relation to political and 
constitutional conditions and potentialities of progress ” was 
recognised by special mention in the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission, and in 1928 by the Commission’s appoint- 
ment of an Auxiliary Committee to investigate the subject. 
There is good reason to believe that the stability and fruitful- 
ness of the new Constitution for the welfare and happiness of 
the Indian peoples will greatly depend on increasing the 
efficacy of the system of public education for the development 
of intelligence in the electorate, and for the formation of those 
qualities of practical ability, good judgment and character, 
which are essential to the governing classes, and also on its 
more careful adjustment to the social and economic structure 
of the nation. Education is not, as some would have us believe, 
a panacea, and still less a quick-acting panacea for all ailments 
and weaknesses in the body politic, but it is a vital contri- 
butory to the health and strength of a nation. On the other 
hand, its unskilful, inconsiderate and inappropriate use may 
not only retard progress but defeat its own purpose by giving 
rise to serious maladies, social, economic and political. 

The ineffectiveness and maladjustment of the system of 
Indian education has been for many years pointed out and 
deplored by numerous critics, Indian as well as British, by 
commissions and committees, official and unofficial. Those 
actually engaged in its direction, administration and conduct 
as Ministers, Vice-Chancellors of universities and officials, 
have not been least emphatic in its condemnation. The 
reviews contained in the reports of the Simon Commission 
and its Auxiliary Committee leave no doubt as to the facts, 
their implications and causes. The subsequent quinquennial 
and annual reports of the Commissioner for Education with 
the Indian Government and of the Directors of Public 
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Instruction in the Provinces are very candid in their presen- 
tation of hard facts which demonstrate a lamentable amount 
of waste, futility, and maladjustment—the result of drift, 
accelerated by waves of enthusiasm along paths of least 
resistance, paved with tradition and fenced by formidable 
vested interests. 

In the last seven years some plans have been proposed and 
some attempts made by provincial Governments to mitigate 
the evils, but they have been embarrassed by political unrest 
' and financial stringency and have fallen far short of the 
drastic and radical measures of reform which are admittedly 
necessary. 

There is almost universal agreement as to the vices and 
defects of the existing system. In primary education there is 
the casual multiplication of small, inefficient and often 
ephemeral schools—in one province 1,557 additional schools 
were established in 1932-3, though the Education Department 
declared that there were already twice as many as were 
necessary. In Bengal the Government now aims at reducing 
the number of primary schools from 60,000 to 16,000! There 
is absurd and unedifying competition between rival, redun- 
dant schools for the enlistment of pupils. The ‘ stagnation ” 
and “wastage” of pupils is fantastic. More than half the pupils 
entering do not reach the second class and four-fifths never 
reach the fourth class. Without at least four years regular 
progress, children cannot possibly become “literate.” Literacy 
may or may not be regarded as a prerequisite of an intelligent 
electorate and enlightened democracy, but judged as an 
agency for developing a literate population, the existing mass 
system of primary education is futile. ys 

In secondary schools there is widespread admission, reten- 
tion and promotion of pupils unfit to profit by the courses of 
instruction. Over-age pupils hanging on to try or try again 
to pass University examinations are numerous. The curri- 
culum and the ambitions of pupils are dominated by the 
entrance examinations of the universities and the hope of 
advancement consequent on graduation. There are hardly 
any “ wayside halts ” or branch lines offering conveyance for 
passengers to termini other than academic. The universities 
are crowded with students unfit to profit by higher literary 
or scientific studies and many fail to obtain even the B.A. 
degree. In 1931-2, 59 per cent. failed in one province, in 
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another 40 per cent., and in another it is stated that 70 per || 


cent. of the students who join a college fail to obtain a first 
degree. The wholesale admission of students who cannot, 
with ordinary health and industry, complete their courses 
successfully, is grossly unfair to them—“ taking their money 
under false pretences ” as the Auxiliary Committee said. The 
crowding of the universities with unfit students, lowers their 
standards and prejudices the education of those who are really 
fitted for advanced studies. The output of the universities 
bears no relation to the absorptive capacity of industry, 
commerce, the public services, and the professions, and the 
result is widespread middle-class unemployment, discontent 
and unrest. Lord Willingdon, in his address to the Inter- 
University Conference of 1934, referred to the “‘ heart-rending 
position of many young men who had climbed the educational 
ladder and yet were unable to find means of maintaining 
themselves or serving their fellow men.” The Minister for 
Education in Bengal speaks of the “ gloom and despair” in 
which terrorism finds “‘ ready disciples.” Under the present 
system, if it can be called a system, the universities are pro- 
ducing not only unemployed, but unemployables. 

This is a very summary presentation of the case, which 
might easily be amplified on the unfavourable side while 
fairness requires its qualification by reference to various 
fruitful efforts of improvement and meritorious features in 
certain provinces, such as the Punjab, United Provinces and 
Madras. But broadly speaking, it represents the substance of 
a mass of indisputable documentary material provided by 
those who are responsible for educational administration, and 
supported by the authoritative pronouncements of eminent 
Indians. 

In the face of so large a problem as the Indian system of 
public education (or want of system) presents, it has naturally 
not been easy to decide how it could best be tackled or who 
should lead off. Should reform start at the top with the univer- 
sities, or at the bottom with primary education, or in the middle 
with secondary education, or should some effort be spread over 
the whole field at once? A strong strategy of attack, taking 
into account the whole field of operation, is called for, but 
tactics (and to some extent they will have to be “ shock 
tactics ”) must be determined by circumstances, and no out- 
sider could venture to say how the attack should be launched 
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on positions strongly fortified by custom and vested interest. 
At last, however, an authoritative lead has been given in 
India. The “ Central Advisory Board ” recently reconstituted 
by the Government of India has considered how practical 
measures of reform should be planned, started and operated, 
and its pronouncements, reflecting the best opinion of pro- 
vincial Governments and of persons in authority in the 
service of education, have been endorsed by the Government 
of India in a circular letter of April 1936. The conclusions 
follow those of the Inquiry into the Punjab University in 
1932-3, the Universities Conference held in Delhi in 1934, 
the pronouncements of the Government of the United 
Provinces in 1934, and of the Government of Bengal in 
1935. 

A detached observer, untroubled by political repercussions, 
might urge that the futility, waste and ineffectiveness in the 
field of primary education is so glaring, so discreditable and 
so inconsistent with anything deserving the name of demo- 
cracy, or representative government, that endeavour to abate 
it should take precedence of everything else. On the other 
hand the practical reformer looking for the greatest measure 
of popular support for his first step may feel that, however 
lamentable the waste and ineffectiveness in this field may be, 
it is not a cause of active discontent or resentment on the part 
of those who are being, or not being educated, in primary 
schools. It is not leading to unemployment, and those who 
fail to benefit do not know what they are missing. Though 
it is not yielding value for money, those who are sensitive to 
the evils of wasteful expenditure are not numerous, and their 
voices are drowned by those of unpractical enthusiasts. 
Measures of real economy are often denounced as reactionary. 
And in this field, the difficulties of effective direction, control 
and administration, to which I refer presently, are so great, 
the vested interests are so vast, and the complications of 
religion, caste, sex and social structure are so embarrassing 
that effective action on a large scale involves something like 
a revolution for which political and legislative support is 
essential, but not easily obtainable. Governments are doing 
what they can to promote improvement, but are very far 
indeed from realising such an ideal as schools with thirty 
children in a class and a teacher to each class. It is probable 
that the special attention now being given to rural conditions 
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and the desire to create indigenous agencies for their improve- 
ment will lead to the revival and extension of “ middle 
vernacular ” or other types of schools which may check the 
drift to the towns. 

In India at the present time it is the unemployment or 
unemployability of those partially or inappropriately educated 
in the universities which is most vexatious to Govern- 
ments and most fraught with painful and embarrassing conse- 
quences. Direct action by raising standards of admission and 
excluding unfit students, does not at present find favour. On 
grounds of principle there is ample justification for it. It 
would not be cruelty but kindness, as it would save many 
young men from waste of scanty resources and from much 
greater disappointment at a later age when they would be less 
adaptable and have less opportunity of finding congenial 
occupation. The University of Bombay recently did take the 
initiative in this direction and ploughed 71 per cent. of the 
candidates for matriculation instead of the usual 56 per cent. 
This led to a demonstration by the students, who invaded the 
Senate House, threw stones and broke windows in protest 
against this “‘ matriculation slaughter.” Due notice would 
have to be given of such action, because long-established 
avenues of ambition, however illusory, cannot suddenly be 
closed for a whole generation of students without causing 
acute grievance. The practical man of affairs recognises that 
when he takes something away on which affections have long 
been placed, his success is imperilled unless he counteracts 
resentment by a promise of better things. And in the uni- 
versities and schools the thicket of vested interests which 
would be affected by a great reduction in the number of 
students is always an obstacle which the practical politician 
cannot afford to ignore. 

The Governments and universities are accordingly prac- 
tically unanimous in seeking a first remedy for university 
diseases and their consequences in a “ radical reconstruction ” 
of the system of secondary schools which feed them, which 
will check the drift of unfit students to higher studies and its 
resulting disappointment, discontent and unrest. The main 
feature of this “ reconstruction” is the introduction of 

halts” at appropriate stages in the secondary schools and 
the provision of new “ branch lines ” with alternative routes 
leading to useful occupations. The secondary school course is 
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to be divided into two stages, upper and lower, the lower 
ending at about the age of fifteen and providing a self-con- 
tained course of general education (vernacular, with English 
as only a “ linguistic” subject) which for those who do not 
then enter occupations would form a suitable foundation 
either for higher academic studies, if they are fit for them, or 
for specialised practical courses. The Government of India 
is ready to defray the cost of expert advice in the planning of 
vocational training, preferably in separate institutions, and 
the hope is that the attractions of these courses will divert a 
good many students from fruitless academic study and check 
the drift to the universities. How far this scheme is likely to 
succeed I am not competent to judge. Vocational training is 
difficult to organise, cannot be quickly improvised, and does 
not create vocational jobs, but there are many posts, rural as 
well as urban, which youths who have received a respectable 
general education and possibly some specialised instruction 
can better fill than those who are uneducated or have 
struggled unprofitably through prolonged courses of academic 
education. 

A great deal more will have to be done and sooner or later 
the necessity of “‘ direct action” by way of legislation or 
resolute administrative pressure will have to be faced in all 
fields. Important as the present movement is, a policy of 
mere “wait and see” would be most unfortunate. The 
Universities must be urged to use the breathing space afforded 
by gradual reconstruction of the secondary school system to 
put their own houses in order. Few of the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission of 1917 have been 
carried out and the last Bengal quinquennial Report says 
that “its bulk has become so heavy and unwieldy that no 
ordinary force can shake its pyramidical immobility.” The 
secondary high schools must be urged to raise their standards 
of admission and retention. A great extension of “ vernacular 
middle schools ” is essential for rural betterment and to check 
the drift to the towns. In primary education closer and more 
effective control of the distribution of schools is essential, and 
money and effort must be concentrated on those whose 
pupils can be induced or compelled to stay at school long 
enough to become, however modestly, literate, and on staffing 
them properly. The trade of pretending to teach children 
what they never learn must be ruthlessly extinguished. 


VoL. c2. 44 
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Looking to the future, however, and the huge dimensions ii 


of the problem of using education as a nation-building service, 
and assuming that those in authority know what they want 
to do and by what steps and in what order, the question is, 
how can they actually get it done? 

The Simon Commission and its Auxiliary Committee did 
not hesitate to attribute the defects and vices of the whole 
system, its waste and futility, mainly to “ ineffective control, 
direction and administration.”’ The precipitate and excessive 
devolution of control on local bodies not qualified to shoulder 
such responsibilities, has rendered some Governments almost 
impotent to prevent abuse, much less secure reform, especially 
in the field of primary education. In England with a fully 
developed and efficient system of Local Government com- 
manding the devoted service of many men and women of 
ability, integrity and public spirit, the Education Department 
holds and uses far more power of direction than any pro- 
vincial Government in India, and the partnership between it 
and local authorities is close and real. The Government of 
India has no controlling power, and can only influence Pro- 
vincial Governments indirectly, by collecting and distributing 
information and organising consultation or offering advice. 
Its recent re-establishment of a “‘ Central Advisory Board ” 
may be of great assistance. Provincial Governments hold the 
power of the purse, but are, to a large extent, unable or 
reluctant to use it. The ultimate control of secondary educa- 
tion is usually, to some extent, divided between provincial 
Governments and universities, especially in respect of 
examinations. Even in England, the dominance of the uni- 
versity outlook in school examinations is causing some uneasi- 
ness. Complete academic freedom is the watchword of all 
Universities and Governments are rightly very chary of 
interfering with their administration, though in England, 
Royal Commissions on Universities have led to extensive 
reforms and the influence of the Central University Grants 
Committee is by no means negligible. 

Educational reform in India, therefore, depends on ad- 
ministrative reform, and the question of administrative reform 
is in the last resort a political one. Will provincial Govern- 
ments and Ministers responsible for education be allowed by 
the political forces behind them to resume and exercise real 
power of control and to furnish themselves with a staff and 
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machinery adequate to carry out their directions, and force 
their way through the nettles and thorns which impede the 
path of reform? In this field the influence and backing of 
Governors of Provinces may count for a great deal ; some of 
them, notably Sir Malcolm Hailey in the United Provinces, 
have done much to get things moving. 

Conditions certainly have been, and are still, unfavourable 
to the formation and execution of any “strong” policy of 
reform, which, by clashing with vested interests, is likely to 
be unpopular, and unless they can be changed the prospect 
is not cheerful. The educational service has been handicapped 
by instability and frequent change of Ministers—in one 
province six Ministers of Education in eight years and in other 
provinces four and three Ministers in five years are not con- 
ducive to continuity. Ministers unsupported by Cabinet 
solidarity are easily upset by adverse votes, and resolute 
action is perilous. On the administrative side, the Govern- 
ment Secretary for Education who issues the “ orders” of 
Government and who passes on, and often duplicates, educa- 
tional business from the Director of Public Instruction to the 
Minister, is also a very changeable unit. Nine, or seven, or 
five secretaries in eight years do not make for quick and easy 
transaction of business. The Provincial Director of Public 
Instruction is a more stable unit, but, as the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee found, he is handicapped by “ lamentable inadequacy” 
of the headquarters staff. The All-India educational service 
has become a closed service and officers can no longer be 
recruited through it to fill the higher provincial posts, while 
the substitution of provincial services has been slow and far 
from satisfactory. The inspectorate is dwindling and becom- 
ing weaker, while the position of inspectors as between the 
Education Department and local authorities is ambiguous. 
They have often to serve two masters and are unable to serve 
either effectively. The action of Governments in depriving 
themselves of the authority exercisable through effective 
inspection, which in England is quite as real as that derived 
from the ‘“ power of the purse,” is one of the most unfortun- 
nate features of the devolution policy. 

In recent years financial difficulties have too often been 
met by the crude method of “cutting” rather than by 
attacking waste and eliminating the sources of waste. “ New 
money ” is usually required to ease transition from an old to 
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a new system; but in India, so much “ old money ” is yield- 
ing no return at all that there is a large reserve available for 
application to new and more profitable purposes. 

The views which I have ventured to express may, indeed, 
be discounted as those of an outsider, though since I served on 
the Auxiliary Committee I have done my best to keep myself 
informed as to what is happening or not happening in the 
administration of the Indian system of education. Admini- 
stration is to most people a humdrum affair, and in the tur- 
moil of great constitutional and political issues its problems 
are little thought of, and at the present time the arrangement 
of this great political “ change-over ” is naturally engrossing 
attention. But in India, with its enormous distances and its 
religions, social and economic peculiarities, good administra- 
tion counts for more than in most countries for national 
welfare and progress. I have ventured to call attention to one 
of the fields in which a much better system of administration 
is necessary if the results looked for from the satisfaction of 
political aspirations are to be achieved. 


L. A. SeELBy-BiccE. 
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THE SPECIAL AREAS: 
% ee other day a friend of mine put up to a leading 


business man a scheme for giving work to unemployed 

men in the distressed areas. He received the curt reply 
that in the experience of his correspondent there was no 
unemployment worth speaking of, and that therefore nothing 
need be done about it. 

In most parts of the country to-day there is a remarkable 
and evident revival of prosperity. In a good many districts 
real boom conditions prevail, and unemployment has been 
reduced to a minimum figure of people who owing to age or 
unfitness will probably never work again. If you go, for 
example, to the Rugby Employment Exchange on dole day, 
you will only find about 200 elderly people out of a population 
of 35,000. In other prosperous districts the proportion may 
be higher, but a good many of those on the register will 
merely be there for short periods while passing from one job 
to another. 

It is precisely the contrast with this situation which makes 
the plight of most of the Special Areas and of some other dis- 
tressed districts stand out so vividly. South Wales, West 
Cumberland, parts of Durham and Tyneside, of Lanarkshire 
and the Clyde, as well as non-scheduled areas like the weaving 
towns of North-East Lancashire, have all been left practically 
untouched by the wave of prosperity. Here the unemployed 
at the exchanges have very different stories to tell—stories of 
years with little or no work during which excellent workers 
have felt their skill gradually slipping from them ; stories of 
boys and young men who have little or no conception that a 
man’s occupation should be such as will provide the means 
of subsistence for himself and for his family. Although the 
population of these districts is a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the total population of Great Britain, it includes 
the greater part of the “ hard core” of severe and prolonged 
unemployment which constitutes by common consent the 
most tragic and intractable aspect of the problem. 

Two years ago the Government recognised the urgency of 
the situation in these districts, and after a comprehensive 
investigation by a number of independent public men the 
Special Areas were definitely scheduled and Commissions set 
up to deal with them. At the end of the financial year the 
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Act under which the Commissioners have their powers, the 
Special Areas (Development and Improvement) Act, is due 
to expire, and although the Government by putting it in the 
Continuation Bill apparently wishes to avoid discussion of its 
details and the possibility of modification, this is obviously 
the proper juncture at which to consider the lessons to be 
learnt from its working. 

According to the Ministry of Labour figures, the unem- 
ployed men, women and juveniles in the Special Areas of 
England and Wales in November 1934, just before the Com- 
missioners took office, totalled 347,000. By September 1936 
that figure had been reduced to 283,000, an improvement of 
64,000. There are two important things to note about these 
figures. The first is that the reduced figure of 283,000 still 
constitutes a percentage of unemployment of 29-1, or about 
24 times the average for the whole country. The second is 
that transfer and not local business improvement has been 
responsible for by far the greater part of the reduction. 
During the period in question about 40,000 unemployed 
persons have been transferred under official schemes out of 
the areas, and on a rough estimate another 20,000 probably 
left on their own. 

Now while transfer is undoubtedly a cure of sorts, it is 
exceedingly unpopular within the areas, which resent the loss 
of potential capacity represented by their best men. And the 
great part which it has played certainly seems to show that 
the Special Areas (Development and Improvement) Act has 
had little effect in developing and improving the areas from 
an economic point of view. Moreover, in order to get the 
picture quite complete, it is really necessary to look at the 
figures for the Areas separately. During the past year there 
has been a very considerable improvement in Durham and 
Tyneside, where the percentage of unemployment has dropped 
from about 33 to 25, mainly as a result of the shipbuilding 
recovery and rearmament. There has also been a certain 
improvement in the Scottish Area. But in South Wales, 
South-west Durham and West Cumberland, although the 
figures have fallen slightly the real economic position has 
probably deteriorated. In one other particularly important 
matter—juvenile unemployment—there has been a serious 
setback, the number of wholly unemployed juveniles having 
increased from 21,000 in 1934 to 25,000 last September. About 
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half the unemployed juveniles in Great Britain are in the 
Special Areas, and as the retiring Commissioner, Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart, has pointed out, the condition of these young people 
as well as of the vitally important age-groups from 18 to 21 
constitutes one of the most serious aspects of the whole 
problem, and “ one fraught with great danger to the State.” 

Thus such improvement as has taken place has been due 
to economic causes practically independent of the Com- 
missioners, and where those causes are not operative the 
position is as hopeless as ever. The Commissioners have, it is 
true, spent between five and six million pounds on social 
service and other schemes of social amelioration. They have 
helped in labour transference and have settled a few hundred 
families on the land. In fact, as The Times forcibly pointed 
out in a recent leading article, their action has largely been 
confined to benevolent palliatives; they have been able to 
do very little towards meeting the real need of the Areas, 
productive employment. 

Nothing could be more unfair than to blame the Com- 
missioners and their staffs for these meagre results. It is only 
necessary to read the Reports of Mr. Malcolm Stewart to 
realise the inadequacy of the means at the Commissioners’ 
disposal. In his first Report, published not long after his 
appointment, Mr. Stewart contrasted a number of striking 
statements made by Members of the Government at the time 
of the passing of the Act with the realities of his position. 
These statements had referred to the “ very wide discretion ”’ 
which was going to be given to the Commissioners, to the 
necessity of ‘‘ going behind red tape” and “ avoiding the 
elaborate procedure of Government Departments,” to the need 
to make experiments of every sort and kind, to the “wide 
powers which the Commissioners could freely exercise” ; 
while Mr. Ramsay MacDonald spoke of the sum of {2,000,000 
mentioned in the Act as a mere token vote to give the Com- 
missioners a start, and went on to refer to amounts of 
£50,000,000 and more. 

In the light of these statements it might have been assumed 
that the Commissioners had been given a job to do and told 
to get on with it, as Sir John Reith, for example, gets on with 
the work of the B.B.C. In fact, however, Mr. Malcolm Stewart 
pointed out that he was tied hand and foot. He is just as much 
subject to orthodox financial control as any Government 
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Department, and he cannot even appoint an office-boy 
without the consent of the Ministry of Labour and the | 
Treasury. Even more serious are a number of specific limita- — 
tions of his powers. With a minor exception he cannot make 
grants in cases where grants are “ payable” by Government 
Departments, so that, for example, he can do nothing to help — 
schemes of road development for industrial or other purposes 
because the Ministry of Transport is able to make grants. Nor 
can he help to construct bridges, tunnels, canals or quays, or 
to develop any education service. All he can do is to make 
representations to the appropriate Departments, but as they 
are bound by their “ general standards ” they usually find it 
impossible to accede to his request for special treatment. This 
difficulty is due to a legal interpretation of the word “ pay- 
able.” The lawyers have also insisted that the Act does not 
allow the Commissioner to do or assist anything outside Great 
Britain, so that he can neither promote emigration nor even 
help the Development Councils to advertise their Areas 
abroad. Yet another legal opinion has prevented the pro- 
vision of hostels or other accommodation for people trans- 
ferred from the Special Areas because they would not of 
themselves “ afford employment or occupation.” 

Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the case, what- 
ever the reasons for these obviously hampering restrictions, 
it is surely vital that before the Special Areas Act is renewed 
and goes back into its pigeon-hole they should be properly 
discussed in Parliament. Moreover, the restrictions have an 
important indirect effect. Without the wide powers which 
they were promised, and as long as they are so greatly 
dependent on the decisions of the various Departments, the 
Commissioners’ influence on the local government and other 
bodies through which they have to work is very seriously 
affected. Ever since their appointment the lives of the Com- 
missioners and their staffs must have been a perpetual con- 
sideration of who was competent for what and how best to 
persuade them to act. Indeed, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the major tragedy of the Special Areas finds its 
parallel in the minor tragedy of the frustration of the able 
and devoted men who have been appointed to tackle the 
problem. 

But although to amend the Act in the directions suggested 
by Mr. Stewart would be a step in the right direction, it would 
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not really touch the root of the matter. Mr. Stewart has 
declared that he agrees, though with obvious reluctance, to 
the principal limitation of his powers—that the Commissioners 
should neither start nor give pecuniary assistance to “ enter- 
prises for purposes of gain.” Yet after all, only “ enterprises 
for purposes of gain ” can save the Special Areas. 

The real problem of the Areas is how to stimulate existing 
industries and, above all, to attract new ones. Up to now this 
has been attempted in three ways. The Commissioners have 
given limited financial assistance to the Development Councils, 
whose principal functions are industrial research and pub- 
licity ; while more recently industrial trading, or rather 
manufacturing estates, have been established, and the Special 
Areas Reconstruction Association has been set up with a 
partial Government guarantee to make loans to enterprises 
in the Areas. But as far as can be foreseen at present these 
methods are most unlikely to prove adequate except perhaps 
in the districts where recovery is already developing. More 
drastic and less orthodox measures are badly needed. 

The stimulation of private enterprise by State action is 
nothing new. We impose tariffs for the benefit of manufac- 
turers; we subsidize agriculture to the tune of over {33,000,000 
annually and give {2,000,000 to tramp shipping ; why should 
we not subsidize enterprise, or at any rate new enterprise, 
when it is so urgently required? Such a subsidy might take 
various forms, but the best suggestion is probably that made 
by Sir Harry McGowan—a cash contribution towards the 
initial capital expenditure of enterprises starting up in the 
Areas. The great advantage of this would be the giving of a 
definite incentive to manufacturers to go to the Areas rather 
than elsewhere, and it could be reinforced in various ways. 
For example, a Marketing Board for Special Area products 
would prove a considerable attraction by mobilising the 
goodwill universally felt for the Area for the benefit of those 
ready to give employment there ; we have had Buy Empire 
and Buy British campaigns, why not for a time a Buy Special 
Area Goods Campaign? Then again, the Government can 
exert a paramount influence in the armament industry, and 
there are few places strategically more suitable for its develop- 
ment than some of the Areas, notably West Cumberland and 
South Wales. And as Sir Harry McGowan has also suggested, 
more adequate assistance for organised research and industrial 
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development might well be given to the Development Councils. 

Here are a few possible ways of stimulating enterprise. 
They are neither original nor exhaustive—many others will 
occur to any intelligent business man who gives his attention 
to the subject. One objection which will probably be advanced 
against them is that they might be regarded as unfair com- 
petition by industrialists elsewhere. But surely this applies 
in some degree to all special assistance to the Areas. If the 
Government are to do anything at all they must be prepared 
to face this accusation. To stimulate competition with exist- 
ing industries from within the Special Areas is a vital feature 
of any programme for their rehabilitation. 

The only really valid argument against encouraging enter- 
prise in the Special Areas would be that the enterprise was not 
an economic proposition. If industries there were likely to 
batten perpetually on the taxpayer like sugar beet, for 
example, then we might think again. But that does not seem 
to be the case. As Mr. Malcolm Stewart has said, there does 
not seem to be any “ well-defined and insurmountable obstacle 
standing in the way (of enterprise within the Areas), but 
rather a variety of vaguely defined and probably vaguely felt 
prejudices which may be overcome if the right means to 
combat them can be discovered.” 

Indeed, in many ways the Special Areas are areas of busi- 
ness opportunity. Ample labour is available, whereas in 
many of the prosperous districts a serious shortage is develop- 
ing. Land and buildings are cheap. As recovery gets going 
and the dole gives place to wages, rapidly expanding markets 
will be available, and indeed this feature is already noticeable 
on the north-east coast. Once the ball is set rolling prosperity 
may well return more rapidly than it is growing elsewhere. 

But it must be set rolling first. Are we prepared to influence 
economic development within our capitalist system in direc- 
tions which are socially desirable? That is a question which 
lies at the core of our economic and political struggles. Upon 
the answer which we give to it the whole future of our indus- 
trial civilisation may well depend, and in this sense, too, the 
Special Areas offer a great opportunity. 

H. Powys Greenwoop. 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST AFRICAN 
PROBLEM. 


Let us make one big South Africa and do our best as wise and 
prudent sons of South Africa to start a union here and to rule the 


country from Table Bay to the Congo and even beyond that. Let us 


be the inventors of a great South Africa—Grnerat Smuts. 


HE British Government and people are about to be 
faced with a problem in South East Africa which will 
tax their national capacity to the uttermost. From 
Nyasaland in the north to Table Bay, the whole position of 


_ the natives is drifting into a chaos from which the natives, but 


not the natives alone, are the sufferers. There is first General 
Hertzog’s insistent demand for political control; there are 


- now authentic reports that an “‘ economic blizzard ” has over- 
taken each of the native territories. But over and above all is 
the relentless process of driving the native ever lower down 


the scale of human existence, until he is becoming a veritable 
outcast from the society of man and a degraded helot in the 
development of his own soil. 

The total number of natives under British control from 
Nyasaland to Cape Town is now almost 10,000,000. At this 
figure they are comparable by historic contact with white 
races, numerically, racially and politically with the 12,000,000 
negroes in the United States. But, alas, comparison stops 
short at progress. None deny to-day that for the most part 
the natives south of the equator are impoverished relatively as 
never before in native history ; none with intimate knowledge 
would deny that they are almost broken in spirit, and that 
their native institutions have been largely destroyed. 

It is true that the negroes of the Southern States are sub- 
jected to race prejudice and are often the victims of acts of 
great cruelty, but since 1870 they have enjoyed legal equality 
in civic status, whereas more than 5,000,000 British coloured 
subjects south of the equator have been definitely placed for 
all time outside the pale of equal citizenship. The U.S.A, 
negro now owns over 1,000,000 farms, and the estimated total 
wealth of these 12,000,000 negroes is nearly {500,000,000. 


The negroes of the Southern States conduct over 60,000 


businesses, many of them absorbing thousands of white and 
coloured employees and capital of several million pounds. 
It is doubtful whether the natives of South Africa own a 
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hundred substantial businesses. Finally, the 12,000,000 
negroes have produced 45,000 teachers, whilst the South 
African natives cannot have produced 5,000. These figures 
appear almost incredible when compared with the poverty of 
the South-East African native. These are facts which every 
British subject should ponder as he considers the full story of 
the plight of British natives south of the equator. 

It is a mere truism to say that every section of the com- 
munity is dissatisfied with the present position of the natives 
—politicians in South Africa, the Churches and the missionary 
societies, mine-owners on the Rand equally with the mine- 
owners of Northern Rhodesia. Happily there is a growing 
body of opinion amongst the white races which is beginning 
to realise that something both fundamental and far-reaching 
must be attempted to give a “‘ square deal” to the natives. 

The malaise affecting the natives has probably reached its 
most menacing dimensions in Nyasaland, away in the north. 
In this elongated strip of African territory striding from 
Tanganyika in the north down to the banks of the Zambesi in 
the south, there are over 1,500,000 Africans under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. Two forces are at work in this territory, 
which, to quote a Government Commission,* are combining to 
bring ‘“‘ misery and poverty to hundreds of thousands of 
families,” whilst the “ waste of life, happiness, health and 
wealth are colossal.” The first of these forces is the lack of 
development in Nyasaland. The recent Commission in its 
report points out that the most urgent need is scientific 
investigation into the mineral and agricultural resources of 
the country. The second of these forces arises from the first, 
namely, the impoverishment of the people, who are groaning 
under taxation which they cannot pay, and which compels 
over 50 per cent. of the able-bodied men to seek a livelihood 
in the relatively unhealthy mining centres far from their 
homes. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate, nearly the size of France 
and Italy combined, is surrounded on north, south and east 
by a virile white community, watching with intense avidity 
for the opportunity to relieve Great Britain of her trusteeship. 
This huge territory is so sparsely occupied that its density is 
less than one person to the square mile. But Bechuanaland, 


if Report of the Committee appointed by His Excellency the Governor to inquire 
into Emigrant Labour, 1935. (Nyasaland Protectorate.) 
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like Nyasaland, is suffering from lack of means for its develop- 
ment. Thus, again, as Sir Alan Pim points out, the younger 
men have nothing before them but the “ sale of their labour 
. outside the Protectorate,” although proportionately the 
migration from Bechuanaland is less than from any other 
Protectorate. The deplorable economic conditions are fully 
set forth by Sir Alan Pim and are mainly due to “ the catas- 
trophic fall in the value of their main capital in the shape of 
livestock, and of the growing difficulty of realising this capital.” 
““, . . The economic life of the whole Protectorate is at a very 
low ebb,” the main cause being “ the deterioration in the 
quality of the cattle, largely due to insufficient water supplies.” 
The crying need of Bechuanaland is again a scientific 
inquiry into its resources with assistance in the development of 
them. Great Britain has not been ungenerous. This is fully 
recognised by that brilliant young ruler, Tshekedi Khama, 
who, in his appeal to the British Parliament and people, says : 
“One thing is clear, and that is, the amount of money voted 
from year to year by the Home Government cannot continue 
indefinitely . . .”’ and even “ this liberal support received 
from the Home Government is only sufficient for the require- 
ments of the Administration while the economic outlook of 
the inhabitants gets worse every day.” But what is a few 
hundred thousand pounds for developing a country larger than 
France and Great Britain combined, a country needing above 
all wells and irrigation works in order to produce high-grade 
dairy and kindred produce, for which there is so good a 
demand, and for which the natives possess unique aptitude ? 
Before the war, Basutoland, the “‘ Switzerland of South 
Africa,”’ was one of the half-dozen “ show ” territories of the 
British Empire. Surrounded on all sides by the Union Govern- 
ment of South Africa, this little country is approximately the 
size of Belgium. Its fertile valleys and high mountain ranges 
have given the virile Basutos advantages never enjoyed by 
other African tribes ; their cattle, their hardy Basuto ponies 
and mules, and above all their ever-increasing output of wool 
and mohair, had placed Basutoland for half a century in an 
envious economic position. Before the Great War, the exports 
of wool and mohair had reached a total of 8,416,618 lbs.,* 
worth locally over £350,000. The budget surpluses of Basuto- 
land permitted the highest African rate of expenditure per 
*Cmd. 4907. (Sir Alan Pim’s Report.) 
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head on education, substantial loans to other native govern- 
ments, and generous internal development, illustrated by the 
fact that the whole territory is covered by telephones and tele- 
graphs.* During the war, the Basutos sent £50,000 to various 
war funds and {40,000 “ to purchase twenty aeroplanes.” 

Alas, Sir Alan Pim’s report by comparison makes to-day 
melancholy reading. Germany, the sole purchaser of Basuto 
wool, is no longer able to buy very much of this product, and 
the export has dropped from the peak figure of £513,644 in 
1923 to less than {100,000 (estimated) in 1936, and the 
budgets no longer balance without the help of a large number 
of hidden and other reserves. Basutos have always sought 
employment beyond their own borders, but now, as in other 
native territories, they are being compelled to go out and sell 
their labour. Sir Alan Pim says: ‘* Economic pressure is, 
however, the main factor.” Taxation, too, plays a part, for a 
tax of 28s. a head, which at one time could have been borne 
with ease, is now impossible, for, as Sir Alan Pim points out, 
the average collection has often been below 2os. It is probable 
that prosperity could be restored to Basutoland at a far lower 
cost than to any other native area, but to carry out even the 
modest programme suggested by Sir Alan Pim will cost 
somebody substantial sums of money. 

In many respects, Swaziland is relatively a minor problem, 
although its economic conditions to-day in their measure 
appear to be quite as unhappy as those of any other native 
territory. This little country, almost the size of Wales, was 
brought under British influence in 1886. Swaziland is one of 
the most beautiful countries in Africa, it possesses a great 
variety of climate and soil, half mountain and half veld, and 
gives promise of agricultural development. The relation of 
the Swazis to the white races has been one of the most disgrace- 
ful chapters in African history. By every species of fraud and 
misrepresentation, concession hunters of all nations, in con- 
junction with the corruptible ruler Umbandine, obtained 
possession of all land of the Swazis, all the values above and 
below the land, and one bright concessionnaire, who, it was 
alleged, had arrived too late, hit upon the plan of securing a 
sweeping concession for anything of value not contained in 
any other concession! To Lord Selborne and George Grey 
belongs the everlasting honour of finding a way to quash many 

* Sir Herbert Sloley. 
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of these concessions and thereby secure a return to the 
natives of at least a large proportion of their land. But, as Sir 
Alan Pim so truly says: ‘‘ One heritage from this period will 
long remain a factor of importance in any endeavour to raise 
the standards of native life—the distrust of the European.” 
In one respect, Swaziland is extremely fortunate, namely, in 
the variety of its economic possibilities. Cotton, tobacco, gold 
and tin can all be produced at a profit. One interesting fact is 
that in connection with tin, its production is all in the hands 
of producers other than British! Until the end of the war 
Swaziland revenue exceeded expenditure, thereafter the era 
of unbalanced budgets began, and has continued until to-day. 
The figures at the time of the Pim report were an expenditure 
of £115,391, and a revenue (without grants-in-aid) of only 
£89,000. . 

The economic tragedy of Africa is the amazing super- 
abundance of water and the terrible lack of water. Millions 
of tons of water gush forth to waste every minute of the hour 
from the Nile, the Niger, the Congo, the Zambesi, and other 
rivers—if only a few hundred millions could be diverted to the 
arid plains and deserts, what vast areas could be made 
habitable for millions of human beings! Water is Swaziland’s 
trouble—works of irrigation are an urgent necessity. Sir Alan 
Pim gives one example—the Big Bend area, where an irriga- 
tion scheme only requires 36 cusecs to bring into cultivation 
2,400 acres at the trivial capital cost of £24,000. In comple- 
ment to this picture is the starved condition of the medical 
service. In 1931 a Government hospital was opened at 
Mbabane at a cost of {5,250. It was staffed with four nurses, 
and the doctor “ attached ” to it was stationed at Bremers- 
dorp, some miles away. Sir Alan Pim comments: “ He died 
a few months after his arrival, and the post has not been filled 
owing to financial stringency”! 

Whilst the purely native territories suffer predominantly 
from economic depression and the consequent lack of develop- 
ment, the submerged natives of the white controlled areas 
suffer primarily from political suppression and the consequent 
economic depression. In this respect there is at present very 
little ground for the complacency of Southern Rhodesia. It is 
true that in law the 1,055,000 natives of Southern Rhodesia 
have the franchise, but up to the year 1910 only fifty had been 
included in the electoral roll. Instead of this number rapidly 
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increasing, it has in fact diminished, for in 1932 there were 
only forty-two natives on the electoral roll. It is true again 
that under the Rhodesian Constitution nearly the whole of 
native legislation is reserved for the final approval of the 
Crown, but that fact has not prevented the passing of the 
most reactionary native measures. The native of Southern 
Rhodesia must, like his colleague south of the Limpopo, carry 
passes, without which he can neither walk about in his own 
country and village, seek work, nor even go to sleep and 
rise again—and now he cannot without a permit give 
ordinary hospitality in his own home to his friends and 
relatives! 

These eloquent facts illustrate at once the absurdity and the 
hardship of this hateful pass system. The latest form of this 
legislation which has just been passed into law is altogether 
beyond the comprehension of any ordinary European; the 
circumlocution and cross references of this Act alone are 
bewildering to the white student, how much more so to the 
simple Mashona or Matabele. In the second place, those 
responsible for this measure recommended that the passes, 
certificates, etc., which the native must now carry, should be 
issued in “ book” form—presumably with a foreword— 
preface—index! The third feature is to be found in prosecu- 
tions for offences under these pass laws ; the progression of 
convictions is damning : 


1925 ... convictions 11,048 
1080 8 nr . 13,565 
1935 es » 19,773 


The prosecutions were, of course, much larger. 

Within the Union territories there are nearly 6,000,000 
natives and coloured people living in Natal, Orange Free 
State, Transvaal and Cape Colony. The fact which should 
never be overlooked is that these natives are in their own 
country and they cannot go elsewhere. For the most part they 
come under the British flag upon specific agreements, many 
of which have been flagrantly broken. The land area of the 
Union originally belonging to the natives totals 300,000,000 
acres. As the years have gone by, they have been forced off 
most of the best land, until the 2,000,000 white races hold 


86 per cent. and the 6,000,000 natives have been crowded 
into 14 per cent. 


; 
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Industrially the colour bar operates everywhere, and legis- 
lation passed at the demand of the South African Labour 
Party restricts the native to low-level unskilled tasks. The 
method adopted is the exclusion of all natives and half-castes 
from any employment in which machinery is used. The resul- 
tant effect is a very low wage for 200,000 workers, who are 
thus denied the opportunity of family emigration, which in 
turn involves keeping these 200,000 workers confined in 
compounds. 

The struggle for the absorption of the Protectorates is 
entering a new stage. It will be remembered that under the 
Act of Union of 1909, the Union Government of South Africa 
could under certain conditions absorb these territories. The 
conditions were as follows. First, as Lord Oxford pointed out, 
“‘ you cannot bring any one of these Protectorates or Terri- 
tories into a state of subordination to the Union Government 
or Parliament, as Clause 151 shows, unless the King with the 
advice of the Privy Council, that is, of the Cabinet here, 
agrees.” Secondly, any transfer must include an acceptance 
of the ‘‘ Selborne schedule” of twenty-five articles; these 
include the veto of the Crown, protection of native assemblies, 
native revenue, government by Commissions, and so forth. 

But two factors have profoundly atfected the whole situa- 
tion. When the Constitution was granted to South Africa, 
the franchise of the natives of Cape Colony was safeguarded, 
and there was a gentleman’s agreement that in due course 
extension of the franchise should be made in the other 
Provinces. Not only has this gentleman’s agreement been 
broken, but even the franchise has been withdrawn from the 
natives of Cape Colony. The second factor is the Statute of 
Westminster, which has had a profound effect on all the 
provisions of the schedule. Henceforth the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa may repeal or make any amendment it 
chooses of the section, and articles of the Schedule, of the 
South Africa Act, 1909, and neither His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment nor the Parliament at Westminster will have any consti- 
tutional status for expressing any opinion on the subject. 

This then was the position when a conference took place 
last year between Mr. J. H. Thomas and General Hertzog upon 
the subject, and it was agreed between them that the follow- 
ing were the main considerations governing any question of 
transfer: (i) Pledges given by or on behalf of successive 
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Secretaries of State to—(a) Parliament ; (d) the inhabitants 
of the Territories; (ii) The conditions prescribed in the 
Schedule to the South Africa Act, 1909 ; (iii) The wishes of the 
inhabitants. 

The general purport of the Thomas-Hertzog conversation 
was that the natives of the Protectorates should be consulted 
prior to any parliamentary decision, and it was generally 
understood that the South African Government would not 
press for incorporation until native sentiment had been 
brought to view transfer favourably. But Mr. Grobler, in a 
recent speech at Rustenburg, threatened the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate that unless the people agreed to come into the 
Union “ within a reasonable time, certain steps would have to 
be taken ”! But in spite of this and similar threats, the ulti- 
mate decision lies with the people of Great Britain and the 
natives primarily of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land. There are three main conditions which must be fulfilled 
prior to transfer. Assuredly the first condition must be the 
consent, and not merely the consultation, of those most con- 
cerned—the inhabitants. But in the second place, the British 
Parliament ought not to be asked to consent until the mem- 
bers have been told what native policy will be adopted, and 
their assent should only be given when the following have been 
guaranteed : (a) that the natives shall be British subjects so 
long as they desire it, (b) that no colour bar to civic status, 
industry or religion will be imposed, (c) that the Selborne 
Schedule will be applied. Finally, that if and when Britain 
surrenders her administrative responsibility, she must not be 
asked to abandon her written obligation of trusteeship. 

Joun Harris. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE 
“GATHERED” CHURCH. 


T no previous period in the history of the Christian 

BAN Ghost was there so widespread an interest in, or 

so much discussion of the nature and the functions 

of the Church; and at no time for several generations 

back was there as much repression of the Church by the 
State. : 

1. The Lausanne Conference in 1927 on Faith and Order 
initiated an cecumenical movement, from any share in which 
only the Roman Catholic Church more suo holds aloof, of 
study and local conferences in preparation for another world- 
wide Conference in Edinburgh in 1937. Four obstacles are 
in the discussion presenting themselves, which may here be 
briefly mentioned. To the surprise of all present the Report 
on the Church’s Message to the World was at Lausanne 
received with enthusiasm, and the conclusion was drawn that 
there would be less difficulty about faith than order. But the 
explanation may be offered that the Lutheran delegates did 
not pull their full weight. Since then there has been on the 
Continent—in Calvinism as well as Lutheranism—a dogmatic 
revival; and the demand is now made that to the two 
cecumenical creeds already recognised as a condition of union 
there must be added a Confession, expressing the contribution 
of the Reformation to the interpretation of the Gospel. That 
the subject of Orders was so much more prominent was no 
doubt due to the predominant influence of Anglicans (British 
and American), and the discussions on this subject since the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920. The rigid attitude of the Anglo- 
Catholics on order had for the sake of Anglican unity the 
support, or at least acquiescence, of other sections as well as 
of the “‘ Orthodox ” Churches. The English Free Churches, 
and most of the American Churches, were not then, and are 
not now, prepared to yield to this contention. Although they 
have much in common, these two sections differ partially ; the 
British Free Churches have by the Conversations at Lambeth 
of Anglicans and Free Churchmen more interest in questions 
on order, and the American, owing to the multiplicity of 
sects in America, in the practical measures to end these 


divisions. 
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2. The Conversations in Lambeth are still going on ; the 
theoretical questions of Apostolic Succession, Historic Episco- 
pate, Valid Sacraments, and Regular Ministry, have some- 
what receded into the background, for on these there is 
general agreement to allow difference; but there are two 
practical issues, applications of theory, which still divide, and 
on which no way out has been discovered—the ordination by 
a bishop of already non-episcopally ordained ministers, and 
the inter-celebration of the Lord’s Supper. But the exchange 
of views is still going on hopefully. In a recent discussion of 
the historical causes of the antagonism of Anglicans and Non- 
conformists in the past, the subject of the contrast between 
the Anglican conception of the national Church and that held 
by some of the Free Churches explicitly and by all others 
more or less implicitly of the “ gathered” Church, presented 
itself as one deserving further consideration. What at once 
suggested itself to my mind as one aspect of any such con- 
sideration was the similarity of the problem to the con- 
troversy now going on in Germany about the Volkskirche, and 
the relation of the Church to the State. 

3. I think it may without any injustice be said that on the 
Continent, especially in Germany, there was no great or wide 
theological interest in the conception of the Church. As one 
of the leaders put the matter: till 1918 there were parishes 
under the control of a department of the State; now the 
severance of the Church from the State gave the opportunity 
for a Christian Church in Germany. How could this Church 
win back the nation, remaining a national Church, even if it 
had ceased to be a State Church? As far back as the ’eighties 
of last century Adolf Stoecker, the centenary of whose birth 
last year has again directed attention to him, contended for 
the Volkskirche as distinguished from the Staatskirche, a 
Church religiously responsible for the whole nation, having 
intimate relations to the State, but not subjugated to it. The 
“German Christians” even as the “ Confessional Synod ” 
accept that distinction to-day ; and even the German Govern- 
ment professes its desire to recognise the independence of the 
Church and to restore its self-government, so soon as con- 
troversy is ended and unity within is restored. This essay 


aims at exploring the contrast in its title on the background 
of this general survey. 
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I 


Is the distinction between a State Church (Staatskirche) and 
a national Church (Volkskirche) tenable? 1. The possibility 
is assumed in the Scottish National Church, which has now 
no connection with the State except in the way of mutual 
courtesies, continuing im form the ancient substantial con- 
trol of the Church by the State. The Scottish Church had, 
and always claimed a measure of self-government in things 
spiritual which, as far as I am aware, no other Established 
Church has enjoyed. With the abolition of patronage, and the 
provision for the election of the minister by the people, it had 
secured virtual self-government ; and the occasion for most 
of the secessions had been removed. The Scottish Church 
embraces in its membership so preponderating a majority of 
the nation that it is not arrogant in claiming the title national : 
it does not in any way depreciate the standing of the Churches 
which remain outside of it, and its best men regard the name 
not as the symbol of any exclusive claim, but rather of a 
special responsibility, owing to its history, resources, and 
numbers, for the religious condition of the people. Personally 
I regret that this Church calls itself national, as that term leads 
to misunderstanding as to its freedom from State control and 
contradicts Christian universalism. 

2. In the just published report of the Church of England on 
the relations of Church and State, the claim is put forward for 
a larger measure of self-government, although disestablish- 
ment is rejected as a solution of the problem. The intervention 
of Parliament is set aside, but the authority of the Crown is 
still recognised. A Free Churchman must sympathise with the 
desire for the freedom of the Church. In the controversy 
about the Revised Prayer Book I deprecated any action by 
the Free Churches to secure the rejection of the Measure, but 
I respected the motive of their action ; they did it not merely 
to inflict a humiliation on a sister-Church, or to assert their 
rights as citizens, but for the preservation of a national in- 
heritance to which they attached such value that they were 
prepared to expose themselves to misconception ; that in- 
heritance from the Reformation is the Protestantism to which 
I believe the majority of the nation is still attached. I cannot 
but respect that motive, although I could not myself approve 
the method of action. As long as the Church of England clings 
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to its possessions and privileges as established, it must not 
complain if the nation continues to claim some control over 
its worship ; and much as I respect many of the bishops, I 
cannot justify to my own conscience their action in allowing 
the use of the Revised Prayer Book in defiance of the decision 
of Parliament. While in the interests of religion, and the 
friendly co-operation of the Churches in its advancement I 
should deprecate a disestablishment agitation in the Free 
Churches, the Church of England itself would command more 
respect and exercise more influence if it itself were willing to 

ay the great price of its freedom. It must in frankness be 
added that the connection of the Church of England with the 
State and the advantages it thus enjoys are so much greater 
than those in Scotland, that it does not seem to me possible 
that it should secure disestablishment and disendowment on 
as easy terms as the Scottish settlement, nor can it claim to 
represent as large a majority of the nation. 

3. Returning to the German situation, while both sides 
disown any intention of control of the Church by the State, 
yet what the opposition is dreading and resisting is that, with 
the appearance of self-government, not only would the 
organisation of the Church be too closely conformed to that of 
the State, but the Church would be used in support of the 
policy of the State, which appears paganising. 


II 


Apart from the problem of the connection with the State 
the conception of the National Church (Volkskirche) deserves 
further consideration. 1. The revolution of 1918 in Germany 
was welcomed by many of the leaders of the Church as placing 
the Churches freed from State control in a more advantageous 
position to deliver their message and discharge their mission 
to the people as a whole. The intention was to remain the 
Volkskirche and Freechurchism (Freikirchentum) was vigor- 
ously repudiated. What is meant here by Volkskirche? A 
Lutheran theologian or ecclesiastic is unhappy unless he can 
quote Luther in sanction of his opinion or proposal. Accord- 
ingly Luther is held to have rejected the idea of a free Church, 
that is a voluntary community of men and women who had 
adopted the principles of the Reformation, and could be 
charged with the duty of preserving and propagating them. 


eS ee 
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He did not form a new Church ; he was not the founder of a 
new Church. He claimed to be in the unity of and in con- 
tinuity with the Church, the Catholic Church, which the 
Roman Church had corrupted and perverted, for wherever 
the Gospel is truly preached, and the sacraments duly adminis- 
tered there is the Church. Hence the importance of the 
Confession. From the Christian people he turned to the 
““ godly ” princes, to secure an organisation of the Church in 
their territory which would fulfil these ends. Where the 
prince remained Roman, his dominions so remained ; where 
he professed Protestantism, his people were assumed to 
become Protestant. All citizens, unless they formally exclude 
themselves, are assumed to be in the Volkskirche, entitled to 
the ordinances, baptism, confirmation, marriage, burial by its 
ministers. Ritschl in one place describes insistence on con- 
version as a condition of Church membership as Methodismus. 

2. Some of the more earnest of the leaders, however, 
recognised that there were large numbers nominally in the 
Volkskirche not only indifferent, but even hostile to the 
Gospel. Disowning any leanings to Freechurchism, one leader 
proposed that within each parish the genuine believers should 
form an “inner circle” with the pastor as centre, to be the 
organ of the evangelising activity among the masses lapsed 
from any reality of religion. In Scotland, though in many 
parishes there was considerable laxity about admission to 
membership, such laxity that Baptist and Independent 
Churches were not prepared to accept a transfer without a 
personal confession of Christian faith, and they must not be 
blamed for Pharisaism in so doing, yet residence did not mean 
membership. There was preparation for admission, a con- 
fession of faith on admission, a solemn service prior to the 
communion service at which admission took place ; there was 
an exercise of discipline among the members, and the 
“tokens ” (pieces of metal like a coin usually with a text), 
or later the cards of access to the Table were distributed by 
the elders, and might in the exercise of discipline be withheld. 
Doubtless the practice fell short of the profession, but the 
Church of Scotland, and still more the Dissenting Churches 
had so far the idea of the “‘ gathered” Church. In some of the 
Churches baptism was administered only to the children of 
members of the Church ; some ministers, not through laxity, 
but because of their view of baptism as declaratory of the 
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universal grace of God available for all, after due exhortation 
of the parents, baptised any child brought to them. 

3. The Church of England, of which I speak with becoming 
diffidence, can scarcely now claim that it is the nation on its 
religious side or that all citizens are in its membership. The 
condition of registration as an elector for the parish council 
rests on the conception of the Volkskirche, for all baptised 
residents who are not in the membership of another church 
or in habitual attendance are included. Most clergymen regard 
themselves as still responsible for the religious condition of 
the whole parish. I do not think that Nonconformists should 
resent a visit from the clergyman, as he is only discharging the 
duty which his privileged position imposes ; to use the visit 
as an opportunity for proselytism is an offence against the 
other Churches. Existing conditions demand that without 
giving up this sense of responsibility he should be prepared to 
share it with other ministers, and that they also, recognising a 
responsibility beyond the group of the members and adherents 
of the Churches to which they minister, should be prepared to 
co-operate with him in evangelisation, and all other methods 
of advancing the Kingdom of God in their neighbourhood. 

3. Much as I respect the Church of England, I cannot but 
deplore what seems to me its sectarian policy. It claims to be 
comprehensive, and it does include High, Broad, Low, or as 
the Anglican wit described them cruelly: attitudinarian, 
latitudinarian, platitudinarian; but the tendency of its 
policy has been to allow the Anglo-Catholic section to acquire 
a dominance to which its numbers do not entitle it. I admire 
the devoutness, zeal and labours of many who belong to this 
section, but I must regard their influence as reactionary and 
not progressive. A Church which claims to be national, to 
justify that claim, should not exclude from the Lord’s Table 
any who believe in Him as Saviour and serve Him as Lord, 
but should have a welcome for all. 


III 


al The Baptists are maintaining the conception of the 

gathered ” Church, the membership of which is confined to 
believers separated from the world, and seem to be logically 
more consistent in insisting on believers’ baptism, than 
Independents, who adhere to infant baptism. For the 
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Baptists, believers’ baptism is the sign and seal of conversion, 
of a confession of faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord, of a 
resolve for a changed life in His grace. For their historical 
witness in this respect I am profoundly grateful, but to the 
mode of baptism I attach no importance, admitting that 
immersion is the more impressive symbol. The early Indepen- 
dents were Calvinists, and they as well as the Presbyterians 
retained infant baptism, because they held that the children 
of believers were also in the covenant of grace, and with that 
position, though I express it differently, I am in agreement. 
I do not commit myself to the conviction, as the evidence is 
not conclusive; but there are New Testament scholars who 
hold that “‘ households ” included children and infants, for in 
the thought current in the Apostolic Age, the solidarity of the 
family was recognised as our individualism fails to do. A 
missionary from India has assured me that his experience 
there has led him to accept this conclusion. 

2. I do not press it, as I can offer what to me is a more valid 
reason. In the thought of the Apostolic Age there were two 
contrasted realms, the world (Jewish or pagan) outside, and 
the community of believers—the Church, the new ekklesia 
which had displaced Israel. Baptism meant passing from the 
one realm to the other, and believers took their children with 
them into the new society, where divine grace reigned and no 
longer human sin; the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
by the parents and the Church made that grace available for 
the children. I hold this conception to be permanently true ; 
there is the realm dominated by sin ; there is the realm where 
grace reigns, a community in which redemption is a reality. 
Baptism declares that difference, welcomes the child into the 
realm of grace ; Church and parents alike pledge themselves 
to do what lies with them to make grace effective in the child’s 
life. Believers’ baptism is a historical symbol, signifying 
what has been and is ; infants’ baptism is prophetic, indicat- 
ing what may be and ought to be. Are not the two convictions 
tenable in one Church? 

3. I shall not attempt to expound the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration in any form which assumes that the due per- 
formance of the rite brings about some inward change in the 
child, “ christens ” him, makes him a Christian, and so saves 
him. Any attempt to “ rationalise” this view by appealing 
to the teaching of the new psychology about the subconscious 
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or unconscious and its influence on conscious life seems to me 
futile. I cannot explain such a change as miracle or mystery, 
but must with regret dismiss such a conception as magical. I 
am rash enough to suppose that some Anglicans who cannot 
accept this doctrine would accept the view which I hold to be 
tenable. 

4. It seems to me that “ Confirmation,” some equivalent of 
which I should welcome in the Free Churches, negates the 
extreme conception of baptismal regeneration. Whatever 
baptism may mean, the need of Christian teaching and 
training, of growth in grace, and in the knowledge and the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ, in personal decision and dedica- 
tion must be insisted on; and baptism may be regarded as 
introducing into a society which has this for its “cure.”’ The 
“ national ” Church of baptised residents can find its comple- 
tion only in the “ gathered’? Church of convinced believers ; 
and the one can be within the other. 


IV 


This discussion leads us to a much deeper consideration. 
Accepting the formula of the Reformation, sola gratia sola 
jide, there may be divergence of emphasis on the gratia or the 
fides. In the conception of the national Church (V olkskirche) 
the emphasis is on the gratia without excluding the fides ; in 
the conception of the “ gathered ” Church, while the gratia is 
recognised, the stress is laid on the fides. 1. Anglicans in their 
conversations with Nonconformists often insist that in their 
“ Catholic ” view they are doing justice to the “ givenness ” of 
all God’s dealings with men. Apostolic succession, historic 
episcopate, valid sacraments, regular ministry, all assert that 
in the Church all is of God, given, objective. Hence authority 
is exalted over liberty, the universal tradition and custom 
over individual reason and conscience. When the efficiency 
of sacraments is conceived as purely objective, ex opere 
operato, there is an extreme application of this principle. In 
Lutheranism there is the same tendency; the Church is 
wherever the Gospel is truly preached and the sacraments 
are duly administered. Where the Church is present in these 
activities in any nation, there is the Volkskirche, and its 
ordinances should be available for all who seek them. 

2. German Pietism shows the tendency which has to be 
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recognised in the “ gathered” Church. Here there is the 
emphasis on faith, and to the objectivity of the Church, doctrine 
and ordinances, there is opposed the subjectivity of the indivi- 
dual reason and conscience of the believer ; it is true that the 
recognition of the authority of the Scriptures was some check 
on this subjectivity, but as the right of private judgment came 
to be recognised, there could be a bewildering multitude of 
interpretations. Luther and Calvin accepted the “ Catholic ” 
creeds, and in their Confessions claimed to be in the true 
sense still “ Catholic” though not Roman. The Separatists 
were called out to depart not from the wicked world, but from 
the Church of the nation, the reform of which by queen and 
bishops went too slowly, and they were to undertake “ reform 
without tarrying for any.” Since the authority of the Scrip- 
tures has been so much altered in its character by literary and 
historical criticism, even this check has been partly removed, 
and subjectivity can run riot in Protestantism, although God 
by the objectivity of His grace does restrain. A man may 
believe what his reason accepts, and do whatever his con- 
science allows. This is a caricature of this subjectivity which 
sometimes becomes actual. 

3. In this judgment there is always danger in thesis and 
antithesis ; safety lies in synthesis. What God gives must be 
taken to be used and enjoyed, and the objectivity of grace is 
ineffective without the subjectivity of faith; and the sub- 
jectivity of faith is licence and not liberty without the 
authority of grace. If the “ Catholic ” tendency is exposed to 
the first danger, the “ Protestant” runs the risk of the 
second. If Anglicanism tends to a rigidity which excludes 
liberty, the Free Churches tend to a fluidity which escapes 
authority ; and authority without liberty is tyranny, and 
liberty without authority is anarchy. As a Nonconformist I 
am not disloyal in saying to the Free Churches: we have 
much to learn from Anglicanism, and not audacious in saying 
to Anglicans: you have much to learn from the Free 
Churches ; and in mutual learning, God by His Spirit will 
teach us both. The sola gratia, “ the giving,” and the sola 
fides, “ the taking,” will be perfected in oneness and wholeness. 

. ALFRED E, Garvie. 


THE JEWS IN POLAND. 
ai raias calamity that has overtaken the Jews in Germany 


has served to divert attention from their sufferings in 

other countries of Central and Eastern Europe, but the 
campaign of terrorism in Poland to which they have been 
subjected during the last seven or eight months has now 
assumed as alarming a character as the Nazi persecution 
itself. Week after week, and almost day after day, since last 
September, brutal attacks have been made upon the Jews in 
some part or other of Poland, in which many have been killed 
and still more injured. In outward character they are reminis- 
cent of the outrages committed by the Nazis against the Jews 
for some years before Hitler came into power: Jews whose 
only offence consists in being Jews are assailed with clubs, 
knives, and pistols; their houses and shops are raided and 
demolished, their synagogues are stoned and even bombed. 

The lawlessness of which the Jews have become such help- 
less victims recalls the outburst of anti-Jewish hostility that 
marked the birth of the Polish Republic. It was because of 
that outbreak of anti-Semitic savagery which lasted from the 
end of the war until the middle of 1929, that the Allied 
Powers insisted upon Poland signing a Minorities Treaty that 
would safeguard the lives and rights of her Jewish subjects as 
well as those of her other racial or national minorities. Now 
that seventeen years have passed, it is depressing to have to 
record that the Treaty has been hallowed more in the breach 
than in the observance, and to note that its systematic 
infraction has served as a prelude to the present epidemic of 
Jew-baiting. A survey of the wrongs that the Jews have long 
suffered in the political, economic, and intellectual spheres 
will make it possible to appreciate all the more deeply the 
culminating tragedy that has now befallen them. 

Their fundamental grievance consists in their distressing 
and increasing impoverishment, for which they hold the 
Government largely responsible. According to the letter of 
the law there is no discrimination against them whatsoever. 
But unfortunately the facts of the situation show that the 
wretched position of the Jew is largely due to enactments 
deliberately though not avowedly aimed at them and to 
discrimination exercised by every branch of the administra- 
tion. They form only a tenth of the total population, 
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numbering about 3,250,000, but in consequence of Poland’s 
fiscal system, they provide about 20 per cent. of the revenue; 
for the urban population, although only a fourth of the total 
population, furnish over half of the revenue, and the Jews, 
who form a third of the urban population, are invariably 
assessed at a higher rate than their Gentile neighbours. 
Wherever the Government is able to interfere in economic 
life, it exercises its influence to the advantage of the Polish 
element. The Jews have been systematically driven out of 
the various State monopolies, such as tobacco, salt and 
matches, in which very large numbers of them were formerly 
employed. Before the war about 95 per cent. of the tobacco 
workers in Bialystok, Grodno, Vilna and Warsaw were Jews ; 
but to-day all the factories are under Government control 
and Jews are excluded. They are discriminated against in 
regard to the grant of concessions and licences, and the few 
Jewish concerns that have been fortunate enough to have 
dealings with the Government are afraid to employ Jews lest 
their Jewishness become pronounced and prove a liability. 
Those who need credit for business purposes are unable to 
obtain it, or only to an insignificant extent, from the two 
Government banks, which follow a much more generous 
policy in regard to the applications of non-Jewish individuals 
and co-operatives. In the industrial sphere the position of the 
Jew has been seriously handicapped by a law that requires 
master artisans, who are alone able to take apprentices, to 
pass examinations not only in their trade but also in Polish 
history, literature, and geography, and to travel to a par- 
ticular centre for the purpose of the ordeal—an enactment 
which presses heavily even upon the most expert Jewish 
craftsman of many years’ standing and diminishes the oppo- 
tunities of the younger generation to engage in manual 
occupations. Training for manual vocations in technical 
schools is also rendered difficult by official restrictions. In the 
Government technical schools Jews form only 5 per cent. of 
the pupils, and in the municipal establishments as few as 
2 per cent. The Jews have therefore been obliged to establish 
their own technical schools, of which they have thirty-four, 
but they receive only about 1 per cent. of the grants given by 
the Government to such institutions, although the fund from 
which the grants are allotted is largely derived from a supple- 
mentary tax paid by Jews in addition to their trade licences. 
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A similar policy of discrimination prevails in all the 
Universities, where a numerus clausus 1s enforced against 
them, although it is not officially admitted. The limitation 
is imposed most rigorously at the medical faculties, which 
Jewish students are most eager to enter in order to acquire 
a profession that may provide them with a livelihood ; they 
are less keen about entering the faculties for arts and philo- 
sophy, where civil servants and teachers are trained, as they 
are excluded from all branches of Government employment, 
including the schools. In the legal profession, too, their path 
is obstructed, as a student before qualification must have 
three years’ practice in a clerical capacity in a law court, 
positions to which few Jews are appointed. The result is that 
a very large number of Jewish students are compelled to 
wander forth into other lands in search of higher education 
at more hospitable universities. The number of such exiles 
is estimated at 10,000, and they are dispersed in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia and other countries. Most of 
them are students of medicine, but when they return home 
with their degrees they are obliged to sit for fresh examina- 
tions before being allowed to practise. 

Whatever explanations the Government may offer in 
extenuation of the anti-Jewish policy pursued in the afore- 
mentioned spheres of activity, it can hardly plead freedom 
from responsibility for excluding Jews from its own employ- 
ment. When Galicia belonged to Austria, Jews in the railway 
service formed 8 to 9 per cent., in the postal service 7 to 8 
per cent., and in the State schools, as teachers, 4 to § per cent. 
But now, in all these branches, they hardly make up 1 per 
cent., and even this consists of survivals of former times. No 
Jewish teacher can obtain a post in a Polish school, and 
Polish teachers’ seminaries have for some years refused to 
admit Jewish students. In the administrative departments 
of the Government there is hardly a single Jew, and no new 
Jewish officials are appointed. There are 10,000 Post Office 
savings banks in the country, which derive 60 per cent. of 
their deposits from Jews, but there is not a single Jewish 
official among them all. 

‘ According to the Minorities Treaty the Jews are to receive 

an equitable share ” of the State funds available for educa- 
tional, religious, and charitable purposes. But, although they 
form a tenth of the population, the total amount which they 
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receive for all purposes is only 200,000 z/oty out of a budget 
of three milliard zloty. On the other hand, the position of the 
Jews in various municipalities has been weakened through 
the inclusion of suburban areas : they cannot obtain employ- 
ment in the municipal service nor are they granted contracts. 
Their numbers in the Seym have been reduced to insignific- 
ance. Once they had thirty-six members in the Polish 
Parliament, but now, in consequence of the electoral reform, 
they are limited to five. Their diminished representation is a 
reflection of their political impotence, and this is even 
surpassed by their economic misery. 

Their poverty is due not only to the variety of causes 
already described, but also to other important factors. The 
spread of consumers’ co-operative societies, especially among 
the Ukrainians in Galicia, has had a ruinous effect upon 
thousands of Jewish tradespeople; and equally disastrous 
will be the consequence of the recent passing of a law that has 
limited the slaughtering of cattle by the Jewish ritual method 
to the actual requirements of the Jewish population. Pre- 
viously that method was regularly practised for the slaying 
of all cattle in a large number of towns, and it provided a 
source of livelihood for some 40,000 Jews (slaughterers, 
butchers and assistants), but now more than half of them will 
be thrown out of employment. And to add to their distress 
and their galling provocation, Jews engaged in any form of 
trade are the victims of recurring boycotts. 

Even ten years ago it was estimated that there were 
1,000,000 Jews too many in Poland, owing to the numerous 
economic handicaps to which they are subjected. It is com- 
monly accepted that one-third of the Jewish population is on 
the verge of starvation, one-third can just eke out a bare 
existence, and the rest have little but the minimum comfort. 
About 150,000 families are dependent on loans from the 
Jewish communal loan funds (largely created by means of 
relief funds supplied by Jewish philanthropic bodies of 
America and Great Britain), but although the amounts 
granted to each individual do not average more than a few 
shillings they are nevertheless applied for by one-half of the 
Jews in Warsaw, Lodz, and Bialystok, by over two-thirds in 
Vilna, and by similar large proportions in hundreds of other 
centres. Unfortunately the Jews do not receive any benefit 
from the Government fund for the unemployed, as the law 
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does not provide for the relief of small artisans and traders. 
But helpful as the loan funds are, their resources are utterly 
inadequate to the tremendous needs. The result is that 
beggary is rampant throughout the country, suicide has spread 
among all classes, and many of the younger generation are 
driven by despair rather than conviction to the allurements of 
Communism. Before the war and in the first few years after 
the Peace, emigration provided an outlet for the natural 
increase, which amounted to 50,000 a year. But now, owing 
to the anti-immigration restrictions of most countries, only 
about one-seventh of that number are able to leave each year 
in quest of a new home, and the great majority seek it in 
Palestine. 

It is against this sombre background of cumulative misery 
and despair that there is now raging a violent campaign of 
the most brutal Jew-baiting. The present outbreak has been 
almost continuous since last September, but there were 
several outrages also during the early part of last year. It is 
generally acknowledged that those mainly responsible are the 
members of the two political parties, the Endeks (National 
Democrats) and the Naras (National Radicals), who con- 
stantly boast of their determination to drive the Jews out of 
Poland. That they have been incited by the example of Nazi 
Germany is unashamedly admitted. ‘‘ Germany’s success,” 
wrote the Gazeta Warszawska (April 19th, 1935), “‘ teaches us 
in Poland to adopt the same policy, which will force the Jews 
to organise their own mass emigration. We can do that only 
by making the Jews realise once and for all that there will be 
no stopping until not a single Jew is left in Poland.” And in 
pursuance of this barbarous policy the same crude and savage 
methods have been adopted that were applied by Hitler and 
his henchmen for some years and enabled them to rise to 
power. The Endeks and the Naras are likewise striking at the 
Jews in order to discredit the Government and to replace it, 
and the unequal fight is such as to make one despair of 
civilisation. The campaign is fomented not only by the anti- 
Semitic newspapers previously in existence, but also by a 
large number of new journals that have been started in many 
towns, obviously with the help of foreign money, and all 
devoted to the propagation of the boycott and the pogrom. 

As long as Marshal Pilsudski was alive any violent mani- 
festation of anti-Semitism was promptly and vigorously 
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suppressed, for he understood full well that such exhibitions 
of barbarism, besides being reprehensible in themselves, did 
serious damage to Poland’s prestige abroad. But since the 
death of the dictator, the enemies of the Government have 
displayed increasing audacity and a ruthless determination 
to make life for the Jews in Poland impossible. To enumerate 
all the acts of violence that they have committed in recent 
months would entail a long and appalling record of savagery, 
which has broken out in nearly all parts of the Republic and 
is directed indiscriminately against all Jews, irrespective of 
age or sex. Knives and pistols, stones and clubs, iron bars 
and bombs, are the weapons that are commonly used in these 
attacks, which are aimed not only against Jewish lives and 
property, but also against synagogues and even cemeteries— 
exactly after the Nazi model. A selection of some typical 
incidents during the past twelve months, in chronological 
order, should suffice to illustrate the general character of this 
campaign of terrorism. 

In Vilna a bomb was exploded beneath a synagogue. At 
Radomsk a Jew was stabbed to death. In Grodno there were 
repeated assaults upon Jews in the streets, from which three 
died. At Sokoly, near Bialystok, a Jewish funeral party was 
stoned. At Chorzow (Polish Upper Silesia), eleven Jews were 
seriously injured by hydrochloric acid thrown upon them in a 
theatre. At Czenstochowa Jews were brutally beaten, and 
the windows of Jewish houses and shops were smashed. At 
Widzew, near Lodz, uniformed anti-Semites attacked Jewish 
shops and poured carbolic acid upon foodstuffs. At Rybnik 
Jewish shops were defaced with abusive inscriptions. At 
Pogon, near Sosnowice, a bomb was exploded near a syna- 
gogue, and a Jewish boy was killed. In Posen and Torun Jews 
were forcibly ejected from cafés. At Wongrowiec riots cul- 
minated in the burning down of the house of the president of 
the Jewish community. At Dabrowa, near Sosnowice, the syna- 
gogue was broken into by miscreants who desecrated the 
Ark of the Law, tore up the sacred scrolls, and carried off the 
silver ornaments. At Opoczno, Odrzywole, and Przysucha, 
near Kielee, anti-Jewish riots raged for two days, entailing 
police intervention, and resulting in forty Jews beinginjured 
by looting peasants, nine of whom were shot dead by the 
police. In Posen the Association of Restaurant Proprietors 
were compelled to sign an agreement with the Endek students 
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to buy only from “ Aryans” in order to ensure that the 
students would not smash their windows. Bombs were thrown 
into Jewish cafés in Kielee, into the courtyard and synagogue 
in Kattowitz and into a synagogue at Sosnowice, into Jewish 
houses at Lipiny and Hrubaczow, and into Jewish shops at 
Yusefow and Vilna. In Bialystok a young Jew was beaten by 
Endeks and had both his hands broken; in Lodza Jew was burnt 
with acid, and in Kozienice two Jewish pedlars were murdered. 

This is but a very brief and typical selection of the outrages 
of recent months, the victims of which so far number eighty 
Jews killed and about §00 injured. Probably the worst case of 
vandalism was the pogrom on March gth at Przytik (Radom 
district), where.a carefully planned assault was made upon the 
small Jewish community : four Jews were killed or died of 
injuries and over fifty were seriously injured, and twenty-two 
persons were arrested, including five Jews accused of illegally 
organising their self-defence! At the trial, which took place 
in June, of forty-three Poles, eighteen, including those accused 
of murder, were acquitted, while the rest received sentences 
of imprisonment ranging from six to twelve months ; on the 
other hand, of the Jews, who were guilty of nothing worse 
than self-defence, three were sentenced to terms of penal 
servitude ranging from five to eight years and eight to 
imprisonment from six to ten months. Comment upon this 
parody of justice is superfluous. 

Throughout this period of terror the Polish students at 
the Universities have distinguished themselves by their 
savage attacks upon their Jewish fellow-students, whom they 
wish to drive away from the seats of learning. At Posen over 
twenty Jewish students have been injured. At the University 
in Lemberg one-tenth of the 2,200 Jewish students had been 
assaulted between last October and February, and of the 380 
Jews at the Polytechnic over sixty had been seriously injured. 
Instead of punishing the culprits the Polytechnic authorities 
ordered the expulsion of seven Jews for signing a protest 
against the attacks and reproaching the authorities with 
failure to act, and although the expulsion was subsequently 
annulled the students were suspended for three terms. At the 
University of Cracow there have been similar rowdy scenes, 
and at the University and the Polytechnic in Warsaw the 
scandal has been so disgraceful as to necessitate the tem- 
porary closing of these institutions. 
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The Government have certainly been active in their 
attempts to suppress the reign of terror, but this is now so 
widespread as to baffle their efforts. The Endek party has 
been repeatedly dissolved in various districts, and raids have 
been made upon its offices in Warsaw, Lodz and Cracow, 
where inflammatory literature and even bombs have been 
seized. Nevertheless, these Polish Nazis, after poisoning the 
population of Western and Central Poland, have spread their 
agitation to Volhynia, Polesia, and other localities in Eastern 
Poland, inciting the White Russian peasants, and offering 
prizes of Anti-Semitic calendars and books for every ten 
members who join their movement. Hundreds of the perpe- 
trators of the outrages have been arrested and tried, but 
unfortunately they form but a fraction of the large number 
who are guilty, and the sentences imposed are not drastic 
enough to have a deterrent effect. 

The members of the Government are fully conscious both 
of the real motives of the Jew-baiters and of the disgrace they 
are bringing upon their country. M. Raczkiewicz, Minister of 
the Interior, speaking in the Seym on March 6th, madea 
vigorous attack upon the Endeks, asserting that “ Anti- 
Semitism is only a means in the hands of the Endeks, through 
which they desire to obtain power in the country.” A fort- 
night later, after the pogrom at Przytik, Prince Radziwill, 
speaking in the Senate, declared that both as a politician and 
a Christian he must denounce the Endek activity and their 
Jew-baiting, and Count Rostworowski appealed particularly 
to the Catholic clergy “ to use their influence and authority 
and try to quell the wave of hatred and strife that is sapping 
the life of the nation.” It would be futile for the Jews to 
appeal to the League of Nations, for Poland has officially 
repudiated its right to intervene. They can but hope that the 
Polish Government will summon sufficient courage to adopt 
still more rigorous measures to stamp out an evil that is 
quickly degrading their country to the cultural level of that 
of their Nazi neighbours. And the persistent gravity of their 
position serves but to emphasise the necessity of widening for 
them the portals of the only land where they have been 
officially declared to be “‘as of right, and not on sufferance”— 
the land of the Jewish National Home. 

IsRAEL COHEN. 
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IENNA a hundred years ago had just passed from the 

High Baroque, that ornate, ponderous, fantastic and 

grandiloquent epoch, to the repressed elegance, the 
light grace and somewhat jejune gentility of the Biedermeter. 
That the pendulum should thus swing from one extreme to 
the other was not remarkable. But that a writer should 
compass, without conscious effort, a harmonious blending 
of the outgoing and the incoming spirits of the time is a 
rare phenomenon, and it was achieved by Ferdinand Raimund 
because his own nature was a perfect product of his home soil 
and his own time, full of the contradictions that go to make 
the charm of that eclectic city Vienna to this day. 

In September the International Theatre Congress took 
place in Vienna, initiated by a French association. In 
connection with this meeting the learned Viennese theatrical 
critics, together with the librarians, arranged what was 
probably the most complete and instructive collection of its 
kind, an exhibition of everything connected with the theatre, 
containing more than a million objects. It included old hand- 
bills and portraits, documents and accounts, costume 
figurines and costumes themselves, hundreds of models 
showing famous or interesting productions. And as the time 
coincided with the centenary of the death of Ferdinand 
Raimund, actor and playwright, his memory was well 
represented. Thus Western visitors will have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn something of this little-known Austrian 
specialty and perhaps to wonder why, at a time when 
managers are groaning at the lack of good popular plays, no 
English producer should try his hand at one of his comedies, 
and why the screen should take no notice of them. 

Raimund is often called “the Viennese Shakespeare ” in 
Austria, but the comparison does not take us very far. The 
likeness is striking, it is true, as regards the outward circum- 
stances of his life, the more so as two hundred years lie 
between the two. He was a tradesman’s son and began as a 
tradesman’s apprentice, without much opportunity to acquire 
book knowledge and culture ; he escaped to the stage early 
in life, and his first dramatic works were merely adaptations 
of existing plays for the immediate need of his theatre; he 
acted the character parts in his own comedies ; was successful 
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and made money early in his career ; bought a country house 
and retired to it at the height of his popularity. There is also 
something that will bear comparison in his work: the fairy 
world used by Shakespeare in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
the rapid transition from tragedy to comedy, the peculiar 
use of the fool, the presentment of problematic characters, 
and some minor peculiarities. But there are so many funda- 
mental divergencies, and the whole character of the man was 
so different, that there is little object in tracing what likeness 
there is. In fact Raimund stands very much alone, a lovable 
and pathetic figure, without forerunners of any merit what- 
ever—though he found the rough form of his peculiar fairy 
play ready to his use —and without successors. His plays 
are partly written in the vernacular, and emphatically 
Viennese. Yet they delight audiences in the Reich to-day as 
they did when he himself toured with them from Hamburg 
to Munich, and many are the illustrious names among 
German actors, not to speak of Austrians, who are eager to 
act in them. They belong to the iron ration of the Vienna 
repertory theatres, and Reinhardt, who for long has dreamed 
of producing them, is going to bring out one soon. 
Ferdinand Raimund (recte Raimann) was born in Vienna 
in 1790 as the son of a respectable turner. He lost his parents 
when only fourteen and was apprenticed to a confectioner 
by his eldest sister. As such, it was his welcome duty to 
hand round sweets and cakes among the audience of the 
Hofburgtheater, and thus for four years he had the oppor- 
tunity to watch some very good acting, and to develop that 
passion for the stage which is inherent in so many Viennese. 
He spent his free evenings mouthing before the glass, fran- 
tically trying to achieve the facial contortions of some of his 
idols in tragic parts, notably those of Ochsenhauser as Franz 
Moor. The yearning to act in tragedies and to write them 
remained the peak of his ambition, and that it was never 
fulfilled was the bane of his existence. The transition from 
the bakery to the stage was not particularly hard. He made 
his way by the usual provincial stages first to a second-rate 
Vienna theatre, then, at the age of twenty-seven, to the most 
brilliant and popular stage then in existence, the Leopold- 
staedter Theater. The Olympus of Raimund’s dreams, the 
Imperial Hofburgtheater, was refined and classical, but not 
popular. It was the Leopoldstaedter Theater where the 
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famous Hanswurst, the fool of the past period, had flourished 
until shortly before. This Hanswurst, the favourite of the 
Viennese, was an anachronism against whom the literary 
circles had initiated a campaign which in the end had been 
successful. In Vienna the figure had lived on longer than 
elsewhere, thanks to two successive brilliant representatives, 
Stranizky and Prehauser. The specialty of the Hanswurst 
was improvisation. The public never knew what he would 
do or say next, even when the play was old and familiar, 
and neither did the unlucky co-actors. That these favourites 
of the public drove the authors of the plays to despair and 
made their fellow-actors frantic can easily be imagined. 
They were allowed to do anything, and, indeed, “ anything 
for a laugh ” was their motto. 

When Raimund came to this theatre, the Hanswurst had 
already been interred, but the “ figure of fun,” his successor, 
was still rampant. Every author was obliged to introduce 
some such part, generally a country lout, Kaspar, and though 
the actor entrusted with it was not allowed to improvise, 
heavy fines being imposed on those who still sinned in that 
respect, yet he did what he could in “ business.” Raimund 
glorified this “ figure of fun.” In his plays its part is generally 
taken by a faithful servant, lovable and only slightly funny, 
such as Florian, the gawky valet in The Elf King’s Diamond, 
or that famous incarnation of faith and loyalty, the joiner 
Valentine in The Wastrel, meek and henpecked as a rule, but 
rising to heroic heights when his master’s plight demands it. 

Raimund’s plays are all Zaubermaerchen, quaint comedies 
in which the humdrum world of every day, depicted with the 
realism of the Dutch painters, is invaded by a droll Olympus 
of magicians and fairies who bring about the required com- 
plications and solutions. In the course of Raimund’s develop- 
ment the part played by this fairy world, however, is gradually 
reduced. If he had lived longer, he would probably have been 
able to do without it. The singular charm of the comedies 
lies in the extraordinary insight into character and the lifelike 
portraiture, the sweetness and kindliness of the humorous 
admixture, the lyric and melodious simplicity of the songs, 
most of which were composed by himself. Many have become 
popular to the extent that their author is unknown to the 
singers. The comedies are emphatically an actor’s work, 
written for the stage, and they do not make very good 
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reading—except for children, who delight in them. But they 
are impressive on the stage, where the somewhat bombastic 
diction of the fairy characters is not felt to such disadvantage. 
The best known are The Elf King’s Diamond, The Peasant as 
Miullionatre, The Alp King and the Misanthropeand The W astrel. 
A brief analysis of the last but one, usually considered his 
best, will give some idea of the species. It will be seen that 
in spite of analogies to Shakespeare’s Timon and Moliére’s 
Misanthrope, the central figure as well as the plot is original. 
In fact, so far as I know, this comedy is the first attempt in 
literature to treat the problem of the dual personality, used 
so often since, most brilliantly by R. L. Stevenson. 

A somewhat morose and suspicious man, Rappelkopf, is 
driven into raging misanthropy by the ingratitude of a friend 
and business reverses. He is still rich enough to retire into 
the country, where he has plenty of time to hug his imagined 
misfortunes and to maltreat his household, who go in mortal 
fear of him. His daughter is not allowed to marry the man of 
her choice. The Alp King, hunting in those regions, overhears 
the unhappy lovers and promises his help. Rappelkopf, 
goaded to frenzy by an absurd misunderstanding—he thinks 
that a silly domestic, sent to the vegetable garden with a 
kitchen knife, has been paid by his wife to murder him— 
storms out of the house into the forest. The scene with the 
servant, apart from being excruciatingly funny, most 
ingeniously shows how the very fear which his senseless rage 
inspires in the trembling wretch reacts again on himself. 
Rappelkopf finds a charcoal burner’s hut in the woods and 
buys him out. The episode is charming, showing how the 
poor harassed wife is blinded by the gold offered, while the 
young people beg her not to give up the home and at last 
depart in deep dejection. In the solitude of the forest the Alp 
King now takes Rappelkopf in hand, frightening him by the 
ghosts of his late wives—he has brought three to the grave!— 
by fire and water, till at last he is cowed so far as to promise 
that, if he can be made to see his faults, he will reform. For 
this purpose the Alp King takes the form of the misanthrope 
and acts his part, while Rappelkopf himself is changed into 
his wife’s brother, who is expected to visit the family. This 
is merely an outward guise, however ; Rappelkopf keeps his 
own soul and mind, nay more, he only has one life together 
with his other self. As his own brother-in-law he is made the 
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confidant of his wife and family, finds out their good and 
honest intentions towards him, and, most important of all, 
is made to see himself in his true light. The Alp King plays 
his part so admirably that Rappelkopf at first delightedly 
recognises himself and his vagaries, but by degrees as un- 
willing spectator he sees the gross unreasonableness and at 
last the wickedness of his behaviour. This conversion makes a 
scene of unsurpassed fun and a masterly study in psychology. 

Raimund’s professional career was all that could be 
desired. He was a first-rate actor and deservedly popular. 
Contemporaries whose word carries weight—such as Grill- 
parzer—say that they felt cold when he shivered on the stage, 
and that he could move to tears as easily as to laughter. 
There were the unavoidable intrigues and jealousies of the 
stage world, of course, and the pathetic yearning for tragic 
parts, mentioned before. He was unsuited for them physically, 
as the public of the time demanded a commanding presence 
from its heroes, and Raimund was slightly built. Since then 
several German actors have achieved eminence in spite of 
this disadvantage, among them the greatest tragic actor of 
the last decades, Raimund’s compatriot Josef Kainz, who, 
indeed, resembled him both in build and features. But on the 
whole his career on the stage was a long success of triumphs 
both as actor and playwright, often indistinguishable one 
from the other. Except for one notable and quite undeserved 
failure in Hamburg at the end of his life, and some too warm 
receptions when the Vienna public presumed to censure his 
private life—which sometimes, alas, was not all it should have 
been—he was always acclaimed as the best-loved favourite 
of his time. He made an excellent income, and at forty could 
retire with a considerable fortune, after having for some time 
been not only the chief actor and playwright, but also the 
manager of his theatre. He still went on tour and had 
triumphal successes both in his old theatre in Vienna and in 
Germany. As long as he lived his name remained one to 
conjure with for managers. 

His private life, however, was miserable from beginning to 
end. His volatile temperament, amounting almost to hysteria, 
perhaps even to insanity at times, with the attendant heart- 
searchings and black moods, would have made him an 
unhappy man in most surroundings. Given the highly 
temperamental atmosphere of the theatre, the result could 
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not be other than tragic. His love life was singularly unlucky. 
After several Bohemian interludes of a highly coloured 
character, generally with ladies of the stage, he attached 
himself to a good and charming girl, simple and serious, who 
returned his passion wholeheartedly. Her parents would not 
hear of a marriage with a player, however, and in the rebound 
Raimund was caught, and even trapped into marriage, by the 
pretty and absolutely worthless Demoiselle Gleich, a little 
actress without heart or conscience, who pretended that she 
was with child by him. She was a pitiable thing, the victim 
of her father, Raimund’s first chief, a theatre manager and 
writer of burlesques, and an out-and-out villain who sold the 
precocious girl to Count Kaunitz when she was only fourteen, 
the sale to be taken quite literally. Raimund at the first 
attempt had let his bride and the aristocratic company wait 
in vain at the church door, and was only later forced to go 
through the ceremony by public opinion and by the pressure 
of the Imperial Court. He got a separation two years later, 
but could not be divorced, because both were Catholics. 
Toni Wagner, his true love, came to him in his period of 
despair after the marriage, and saved him from himself. 
The two devout souls entered into a romantic marriage of 
conscience, binding themselves by a solemn ceremony, 
performed in solitude before a shrine of the Virgin Mary. 
Strange to say, the parents who had refused their blessing 
to a legitimate union were persuaded to recognise this tie. 
Raimund made Toni miserable enough by his storms of 
feeling, his erratic behaviour, his bouts of melancholy. He 
writes to her in this style as a rule: “I feel it in the depth 
of my heart—peace and happiness are not for me on this 
earth. I am born to torture myself and those whom fate has 
placed near me. Where shall I hide—hide from myself, from 
the vengeance I must take on myself ? ” He developed hypo- 
chondriac tendencies too, notably a fear of hydrophobia. 
When staying in the charming country house he had bought 
for Toni and himself some years before, he was slightly bitten 
by his own dog. He believed, without a vestige of reason for 
it, that the dog had been mad, and shot himself in his fear. 
For ten days his faithful Toni nursed him day and night, 
while he suffered agonies, but in the end he died, only forty- 


six years old. 
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TELEPATHY IN BIRDS. 
Mine observers must have pondered at one time or 


another over an everyday phenomenon of Nature: 

the perfect synchronism of mass-movement among a 
group of animals. This simultaneousness of action is illus- 
trated in every phase of animal creation: a swarm of many 
thousand bees weaving aerial figures-of-eight with such 
collective exactitude that no individual breaks the fluid 
outline of the swaying mass; a shoal of minnows darting 
suddenly at an angle with swift caudal flickerings, when a 
shadow falls athwart the waving weeds of a sun-lit stream ; 
a bunch of rabbits skeltering at a single impulse to the shelter 
of their burrows ; a herd of red deer away with one accord, 
when the danger-scent reaches them on a down-breeze, and 
a thousand other instances, all show in varying degrees of 
spontaneous unanimity this synchronism of movement. But 
none are as impressive as the concerted flight-movements of 
certain species of birds, even if some, such as a swarming of 
bees or a darting of minnows, are executed with an equal 
precision of unity. No doubt that some sixth sense, almost 
forgotten of man, is the instrument making possible the con- 
currence of action in every case, though the special make-up 
of a bird is particularly suited to such movements. 

Broadly speaking, the higher we advance in the scale of 
evolution, the less efficient is the unanimity and spontaneity 
of these composite manceuvres, in proportion as the slower- 
working processes of vague powers of reasoning replace the 
unthinking celerity of instinct. Even amongst the most 
primitive, uncivilised peoples there is nothing comparable to 
these instances of concordant action. Translated into human 
terms, the most apt illustration of synchronal movement is 
afforded by a well-trained chorus of dancing-girls, who, by 
dint of much previous rehearsing, are able to perform intricate 
movements, perfectly timed, without spoken command ; but 
the parallel is but a half-one, for there is no spontaneity in 
their evolution. 

Some of the many instances of simultaneous movement 
among birds must be familiar to everyone : the sudden flutter 
of a little party of starlings feeding on the lawn, the precise 
flight-movements of a flock of homing-pigeons circling above 
the house, or again, the regular ranks of the great flights of 
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starlings, swooping down in their hundreds upon their com- 
munal roost on winter evenings, and in the country the flight- 
movements of lapwings and wood-pigeons. Less familiar are 
those of the small waders—knots, little stints, dunlins—in 
whom these flight-exercises reach their acme of spontaneous 
unanimity. To a much lesser extent, this same co-ordination 
of movement is shown by a covey of partridges or even a 
charm of goldfinches. But the flight-movements of a flock of 
dunlins are as superior to those of a charm of goldfinches as 
the joy-flight of the lark is to that of the meadow-pipit. Swift 
and complicated evolutions and incredibly sharp turns and 
stoops are executed simultaneously at perhaps fifty miles an 
hour, with the exactitude of a Guards’ regiment on parade. 
At one second the birds shine separately silver, and at the 
next appear as a black cloud, as first their light under-sides 
and then their dark backs catch the rays of the sun. No bird 
is left behind, or loses its place in the ranks. 

How do these flocks perform their evolutions with such 
perfect uniformity ? Are we to imagine that the flock is a 
well-drilled company, moving in line or column at command ? 
If so, who gives the command? Can we treat this company 
of birds from human standpoint ? Hardly, I think. It is im- 
possible to believe that any one bird has enough intelligence, 
or “ personality,” to convey its commands to several hundred 
other birds, with such speed that on the hypothetical order, 
wheel to the right, the outer ranks turn at the same instant 
as the inner. Again, those great flights of homing starlings, 
by the time they arrive at the roost, are made up of numerous 
large and small bands that have come together while en route 
from the feeding grounds: a fact that rather destroys the 
conception of a flock-leader. Continuing to think along these 
lines, could every bird decide spontaneously to execute the 
same movement at the same moment? It is clear that such 
concerted thought could never occur in a flock numbering 
more than two or three birds. Yet this co-ordination of move- 
ment is the invariable practice of some species. 

We can, however, approach this problem from another 
standpoint, and treat it as partly a form of thought-trans- 
ference, and partly a sensitive alertness of one bird to the 
actions of another, interpreted with a celerity beyond human 
emulation, but in keeping with what we know of the hyper- 
sensitive nervous and physical reactions of a bird. One has 
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only to watch a bird for a few moments, more especially one 
of the smaller species, to be impressed by its vivacity, mobility 
and swift reactions to external stimuli. It is not then sur- 
prising to learn that the normal temperature of a bird’s body 
varies, according to its species, between 100 deg. F. and 
112 deg. F., and that the blood-stream is maintained at this 
human fever-point by a respiration more intense than that 
of any other organised body. It is thus possible to appreciate 
that a bird is an entity whose whole life is governed by nervous 
reactions of an acuteness and a rapidity that are perhaps 
beyond our true conception. 

It is generally realised that the animal creation possesses 
certain senses that man has lost in the process of evolution. 
The best-known example are the hyperaccurate powers of 
orientation of most animals : supreme in the migrating bird, 
that returns year after year, several thousand miles to the 
very tree in which it had nested the previous year; and 
especially in those birds of the year, such as the young 
cuckoos, that set out from the British Isles, many weeks 
after the adults, on a southerly voyage over unknown terri- 
tories to their winter home in Africa; supreme also in the 
salmon that returns from the sea to the spawning-beds in the 
highest reaches of the moorland stream in which it was born, 
itself to spawn; or in the three-quarter-inch elver that 
wriggles its way from the deeps of its breeding grounds off the 
West Indies three and a half thousand miles across the 
Atlantic to the estuaries of the British Isles, and returns to 
its birth-place some seven years later to spawn and to die. 

This is not the only sixth sense that we do not possess or 
understand. Experiments with bats, whose organs of sight, 
smell and hearing, had been removed, proved that they could 
thread their way at full speed in and out of an intricate mesh 
of wires in a room without coming into contact with them. 
They appeared to be guided by the sensitive whiskers around 
the muzzle, and by the delicate membranes constituting the 
wings and the external ears. A different power is found among 
the lepidoptera. When a female butterfly is pupating, several 
males of her sort will make their appearance at the barken 
crevice where she had lain as a chrysalis, though none have 
previously been seen in the district. Captive females appear 
to communicate with the males by vibrations of their wings. 
But in this particular case of synchronal flight-movements, 
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the reactions of a bird being so quick-working, it is conceivable 
that an unusual rapidity of visual perception enables the 
members of a flight to respond so swiftly to each other’s 
alterations in direction, that the manceuvre appears concerted 
to the human eye. 

One might expect that in a flock of, say, fifty birds it would 
often happen that more than one bird would change direction 
at the same instant. When the lapwing indulges in aerial 
exercises, the flock quite frequently splits into two or more 
sections, presumably from this cause. But in the swifter, 
more complex evolutions of the tiny waders, such division is 
unusual, The reactions of small birds are so rapid, their 
immediate response to one another’s actions so unquestion- 
ingly faithful, and their perception of time so acute, that 
coincidental directional changes by individual members of a 
flight are almost impossible. To a bird, perhaps a second, as 
we know it, might represent sixty well-marked divisions of 
time, so that, to all intents and purposes, one individual’s 
change in direction must always precede another’s by some 
margin of time. 

That a bird should always follow the lead of another with 
implicit regularity is to be expected, for in Nature an animal 
pays strict heed to the actions of its fellows. If a bird observes, 
or senses, that another is changing direction instinct bids him 
do the same. Generations of mutual reliance have bred in the 
bird the instinct to imitate its fellows without hesitation. On 
such unthinking obedience depends the safety both of the 
individual and of the species. Nature does not permit second 
thoughts. The bird’s life is almost solely governed by instinct 
from the time that it develops from the yolk into its component 
parts, chipping its way through the shell with the egg-tooth, 
until its extinction. 

But it is probable that there is also an element of thought- 
transference present in these flight-movements. Even among 
the members of the more sluggish-natured human race, 
particularly in primitive peoples and in those, such as the 
Yogi, who subordinate body to mind, telepathy exists. The 
lapwing is a wary bird: observe him when he takes off into 
flight from the ground. Before mounting into the air, he runs 
a few feet with great wings outspread. Those nearest to him 
do the same, and the movement spreads outwards very 
rapidly, so that the actual take-off of the flock impresses one 
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as being simultaneous. Yet so swift is the adoption of the 
first bird’s action that, when the flock takes the air, those 
birds furthest away from the observer when on the ground, 
are still furthest away when in flight—for the birds naturally 
move away from the watcher—but now form the van. It is 
on these principles, I think, that perfect co-ordination of 
flight-movement is attained; but, since the birds have a 
flying speed of at least twenty-five miles per hour, in the case 
of the slowest species mentioned, the starling, the slight 
difference in the timing of individuals is imperceptible to the 
comparatively slow-registering human eye. Thus in these 
united evolutions on the wing, a bird turns, and the move- 
ment is anticipated by those birds nearest to it. It is not 
uncommon for a human being to anticipate the movement of 
an adversary, or colleague, in any game, though it is not 
anticipation in the literal meaning of the word. Ina first-class 
ball-game player this anticipation is so spontaneous and 
accurate that one is led to believe that it must be partly a 
telepathic intuition, and not solely a reasoned, positional 
anticipation of the brain. 

The particular evolution is adopted by the rest of the flock, 
who sense, rather than follow, the direction of the turn with a 
swiftness that deludes the human eye into interpreting the 
whole movement as one concerted action, which indeed it is, 
according to our measurement of time. It is, I feel, above all 
this quick sensing of another bird’s slightest alteration in 
direction that is responsible for the apparent spontaneity of 
a wheel or stoop. It is not possible to define such powers, but 
our knowledge of the great influence in human affairs of the 
subconscious, which we may consider the complement of an 
animal’s instinct, allows us to credit the probability of tele- 
pathic senses existing among animals. 

In these flight-movements, then, there may be a thought- 
transference from one bird to a hundred others, but without 
the slightest consciousness on the part of the originator of the 
particular movement that the remainder of the flock will be 
influenced by this change of direction. In the really large 
flocks of starlings, containing a thousand or more birds, we can 
see how the thought, or sensing, spreads. As the first hundred 
or so approach the roost, they swoop down upon the trees, 
followed in their turn by the remaining sections of the flock, 
when they reach that position where the first section had gone 
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down, so that there is one continuous swooping on to the trees 
that, for the moment, deludes one into thinking that all the 
birds swooped at the same time. 

This large-scale performance of the starling holds the 
secrets, I think, of those perfectly executed flight-movements 
of the ten, twenty or five hundred dunlin, whose swifter 
flights and more skilful manceuvres are too rapid and precise 
for the human eye to follow the evolving of the figure, as it 
can with the larger flocks of starlings. But if the observer 
chooses to concentrate on the mechanics of a flight-movement, 
and does not allow his zsthetic appreciation to distract his 
attention to detail, he will note that all the birds do not dip 
at the same instant, as his eye for beauty bids him believe. 
In precisely the manner of the flight of starlings stooping 
down on the roost, there is that same pouring down and 
swooping up of the dunlin. If it were possible to fix the flight 
of waders, when those in the van had reached the culminating 
point of their upward movement, we should find that the rear 
units of the flight were about to begin their downward move- 
ments. The column of birds would represent a concave flight, 
with individuals stationed at all points of the arc. There is a 
drug that accelerates the perceptive powers of the mind. It 
would not need to be speeded up very greatly to enable it to 
follow the individual movements of a flight of knots. A slow- 
motion film of an actual evolution should show the slightly 
different positions of the units of a flight. 

This mass-sensitiveness, found in divers animals, has been 
responsible, no doubt, for the superior intelligence ascribed to 
many of them in their possession of leaders. Certain of the 
larger and clever birds, such as geese, do seem to appoint 
definite watch-birds at their feeding grounds. Many observers 
claim that the older and wiser ganders form the spear-heads 
of their flight-chevrons. While not denying that possibility, 
it has always seemed to me more probable that, in the course 
of time, the goose has found that it is easier to fly to leeward 
of a companion, where there is less wind-resistance, so that 
naturally the stronger flyers tend to get pushed forward into 
the van of the flight. Observation of the flying formations of 
geese, ducks and swans, lapwings, gulls and starlings, shows 
the spear-head of the chevrons and flights to be in a constant 
state of flux, as first one leader and then another drops back 
into the shelter of the flock, isolating another bird in the van. 
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With the smaller birds, certainly, the conception of 
organised leaders can be ruled out: their incredibly swift 
flight-movements are controlled by a mass-sensitiveness of 
perception, drilled into a remarkable cohesion of flight-order 
by ages of immediate obedience to flock laws, with some ele- 
ment of telepathy. Man at his best is essentially individualistic, 
at his dullest he looks to his neighbour and does as the mass 
does. At his worst, his reasoning powers are greatly superior 
to those of raven or goose. Is it necessary, or even desirable, 
to ascribe human qualities to a bird in order to appreciate its 
beauty, or to find pleasure in its company? The bird, as a 
bird, represents the final achievement of one branch of 
evolution ; man is but half-way towards his goal of perfection, 
perhaps not even thus far. The advantages we have gained by 
the development of reasoning powers have frequently been 
nullified by the necessity of having to think before we perform 
some act that should be instinctive, and is so to the less 
intelligent but more natural birds and beasts. 

RicHarD PERRY. 
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A Currency AGREEMENT. 


HE morning newspapers of September 27th startled the 

world by announcing that three of the world’s govern- 

ments had reached an agreement on an important 
matter. The three governments were none other than the 
British, French and American. It is a rare pleasure to be able 
to ponder something good in international affairs, something 
based upon a desire for co-operation in a common interest 
rather than upon a desire for the competitive destruction of 
every common interest. 

The announcement was of a monetary agreement between 
the three countries. It resulted from three months of excellent 
diplomacy. Soon after M. Blum became Prime Minister in 
June a high official of the French Treasury went to New York 
and sounded Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, about the possibility of an American commitment 
to refrain from further devaluation of the dollar in the event 
of a devaluation of the franc. He received the assurance he 
asked for. In July, M. Blum took the occasion of the Three- 
Power London “ Locarno ” talks to sound Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain in the like sense. In her turn Great Britain gave an 
assurance about sterling. An agreement in principle having 
thus been reached, it was left to the French Government to 
say when the appropriate occasion should arise for translating 
it into fact. The signal was given on September 21st, when the 
French Treasury diagnosed the renewed weakness of the franc 
as an opportunity not to be lost. Thereupon there began a 
five-days’ incessant communication by telephone between 
New York, London and Paris. On September 21st the French 
Embassy in London had a special telephone line to Paris 
installed so that uninterrupted conversation could be carried 
on simultaneously with officials of the British and French 
Treasuries. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross went to Paris to be in 
personal touch with the French officials. Mr. Waley was the 
connecting link with the French Embassy in London and Mr. 
Morgenthau in New York. 

The decisive work was done on September 22nd, 23rd, 
and 24th, and, on the 25th, the great announcement was 
drafted. It really was a great achievement. It was announced 
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simultaneously in London and New York. It started by a pre- 
amble in which the French, British and American Governments 
affirmed “a common desire to foster those conditions which 
will safeguard peace and which will best contribute to the 
restoration of order in international economic relations, and 
to pursue a policy which will tend to promote prosperity in 
the world, and to improve the standard of living.” To that 
end they had decided to “ take into full account the require- 
ments of internal prosperity ” in the three countries and to 
maintain “ the greatest possible equilibrium in the system of 
international exchanges” and to “avoid to the utmost 
extent the creation of any disturbance to the system by 
American or British monetary action.” 

The British and American Governments welcomed the 
decision of the French Government (announced at the same 
time) to “ readjust ” (i.e. devalue) the franc, and the three 
governments together declared their intention “ to continue 
to use the appropriate available resources so as to avoid as 
far as possible any disturbance of the basis of international 
exchanges resulting from the proposed readjustment.” They 
expressed a common aspiration that action would be taken 
without delay “ to relax progressively the present system of 
quotas and exchange controls with a view to their abolition.” 
They ended with a general invitation to other countries to 
co-operate in the policy thus advocated and with an appeal to 
other countries not to “attempt to obtain an unreasonably 
competitive exchange advantage and thereby hamper the 
effort to restore more stable economic relations which it is the 
aim of the three Governments to promote.” 

The simple excellent fact was that France had at last been 
forced to devalue her currency and thus to “ align ” herself 
(to use the official expression) with those countries which had 
left the Gold Standard during the preceding few years. M. 
Paul Reynaud, sometime Finance Minister in a pre-Socialist 
French Cabinet, and hitherto a firm apostle of the Poincaré 
tradition, arrived in Paris from the United States just when 
the three-cornered telephonic negotiations were about to 
start. He had conversed at length with Mr. Roosevelt. Con- 
currently the League of Nations Finance Committee published 
a report on currency depreciation in Britain, the United 
States, Czechoslovakia and Belgium as a proved successful 
means of escape from the financial and economic calamity that 
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befell the world in 1929. To join those ranks France needed 
an assurance against further competitive devaluation by 
Britain and America. The fact that she duly received such an 
assurance was one of the rare good things we have experienced 
in the past eight years. M. Blum, on announcing the devalua- 
tion of the franc, described it as the first step in a new era 
of economic relations. Nor was that view extravagant. 
Britain left gold in 1931, America in 1933. France was the 
main pillar of the remaining gold bloc. When she devalued, 
the process was virtually complete. Within twenty-four hours 
Switzerland devalued. Within three days Holland devalued, 
and Greece, Latvia and Turkey announced that their currency 
would henceforth be based on sterling. The achievement was 
not made without its anxious moments. The anxious and 
decisive thing was the passage of the measure through the 
French parliament. The support of Britain and the United 
States had made success probable, but not certain. The 
Chamber began discussing the Blum Bill on September 28th. 
In its original form the Bill contained in the one part the 
provision for devaluation, in the other a compensatory 
allocation of the supposed proceeds to the supposed benefit 
of the working class. M. Blum is a Socialist. On September 
30th the Senate passed the Bill only when M. Blum had 
reluctantly agreed to remove the Socialist provisions. On the 
following day the Chamber in its turn rejected the Senate’s 
amendments, but a “ compromise”? was reached which 
enshrined the Senate’s essential points. The sterling rate of 
the new franc opened at 105-76 (as against 77°62). There 
opened with it a real prospect that international trade, which 
had been almost wholly dislocated since 1929, might be 
restarted. The best commentary on what had taken place was 
given by the London Stock Exchange in the week following 
the franc devaluation. In theory the cheaper franc was a blow 
aimed at British exports. Yet the overwhelmingly greater 
fact that no country in the world can prosper without adding 
to the prosperity of every other country in the world was 
responsible for one of the most cheerful weeks experienced in 
the City of London and one of the most buoyant weeks ex- 
perienced in the Stock Exchange since 1929. Frozen credits 
almost visibly thawed. The barriers offered by tariffs, quotas 
and the like against the common interests of all countries at 
once assumed a less permanent aspect. Tariffs are the 
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political cry of political Conservatives who know nothing of 
economics and finance. The true Conservatives of the City of 
London are all free traders. That fact would not surprise any 
schoolboy whose judgment had not been clouded by pure 
politics. Trade is so obviously a reciprocal affair that none 
but a pure politician could fail to recognise the fact. How can 
there be a seller unless there be a buyer, and how can there be 
a buyer unless he in his turn be a seller of something else? So 
elementary a truth has been wantonly defied by the political 
tariff-mongers and so-called economic nationalists of the past 
eight years. 

The currency agreement gave to Germany an opportunity 
of translating into practice her oft-repeated protestation that 
her only object is peace and international goodwill. The 
opportunity was not taken in any hurry, nor at all up to the 
time when this paper was written. Instead, General Géring 
and Dr. Goebbels at the end of October made speeches which 
were designed, after their normal practice, to excite domestic 
Nazi enthusiasm for the excellencies of the Nazi Government. 
It happened that Herr von Ribbentrop came to London as 
the new Ambassador two days before General Géring spoke, 
with the particular mission, so it was understood and so Herr 
von Ribbentrop himself encourages us to believe, of cultivat- 
ing Anglo-German friendship. But neither General Géring 
nor Dr. Goebbels were concerned with Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
mission, nor apparently cared much about Nazi team-work 
except within the frontiers of Germany. Their own trans- 
parent concern was to raise the loudest possible volume of 
cheers from a German audience with the especial object of 
impressing Herr Hitler. It is one of the curious aspects of con- 
temporary German politics that the overwhelmingly dominant 
object of the Nazi protagonists is to impress Herr Hitler with 
their zeal in his cause. There could be no surer measure of Herr 
Hitler’s personal ascendancy in Germany at the present time. 

General Géring spoke in the Berlin Sportpalast on October 
28th in the robust style and stentorian tone one normally 
expects from him. His oratorical theme was ofa long-suffering, 
hard-working, orderly, noble German nation, and of a con- 
trastingly unjust, vindictive, dishonest world outside, the 
chief villain of the outside world being Great Britain. He 
accused Great Britain of “ stealing ” Germany’s colonies and 
“bleeding ” Germany of her gold. He said : 
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“We possess no colonies. They were stolen from us after 
an unfortunate war. We are told to buy raw materials with 
gold. We would be ready to do so if all our gold had not 
been stolen from us. First Germany is overpowered, then 
robbed and bled for reparations, and then come the chosen 
people and plunder Germany with the inflation.” 

Only two days before (October 26th) Herr von Ribbentrop 
on arriving in London made this public statement : 

“The Fiihrer is convinced that there is only one real 
danger to Europe and to the British Empire as well, that is, 
the further spreading of Communism, this most terrible of all 
diseases—terrible because people generally seem to realise its 
danger only when it is too late. A closer collaboration in this 
sense between our two countries is not only important, but a 
vital necessity in the common struggle for the upholding of 
our civilisation and our culture.” 

Within forty-eight hours of General Géring’s speech, Dr. 
Goebbels (October 30th) returned to the attack on Great 
Britain. He announced roundly that ‘‘ We will, of course, 
take up the fight against the world for our colonies,” and 
referring to an English unofficial suggestion that Germany 
could buy whatever raw materials she needed, described it as 
“an impudent and insulting argument.” The interesting 
thing was that while General Géring and Dr. Goebbels in 
Germany were attempting, successfully, to raise cheers for 
abuse of England, Herr von Ribbentrop was trying in 
England to raise enthusiasm for the cause of Anglo-German 
friendship : and both sets of Nazi exponents had their eyes 
mainly trained upon Herr Hitler. 

Democracy is an almost hopeless political instrument. 
Dictatorship is a worse. The truth seems to be that politics 
are God’s chosen means for the chastisement of the human 
race; presumably for their mysterious, or ultimate good. 

General Goring and Dr. Goebbels had attacked England on 
the financial and economic score. They had made the attack 
coram publico. It has become a contemporary peculiarity that 
high diplomacy tends to desert the old diplomatic channels 
and to unfold itself openly in the form of oratorical dialectics 
across frontiers. When the British House of Commons re- 
assembled in the autumn Mr, Eden perforce had to answer 
the blast from across the North Sea. It was an easy answer. 
He need only quote a few simple well-established facts, and to 
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suggest that Germany should try co-operation instead of 
abuse. 

“ We alone (he said), without mentioning the United States 
of America, have lent to Germany in one way and another 
since the War an almost equivalent figure to the amount we 
have received from her by way of reparations. So far as our 
own trade relations with Germany are concerned the House 
will recall the important Anglo-German Payments Agreement 
of 1934, which still operates and which preserves a normal 
ratio between this country and Germany at the figure of 55 
to 100; that is to say, we buy {100 worth of goods from 
Germany for every {55 worth of our goods that she buys, and 
we thus leave {45 at the disposal of Germany for the purpose 
of buying raw materials and foodstuffs, and for meeting her 
financial obligations. There is no other country with whom 
Germany has so favourable an agreement. The central 
problem which we have to face is the possibility of securing an 
increase in the volume of world trade which will involve an 
increase in Germany’s exports as in those of everyone else. 
A hopeful line of approach was contained in the recent 
Three-Power Currency Declaration, and notably in the 
reference to the possibility of action being taken without 
delay to relax, and as soon as possible to abolish, the present 
system of quota and exchange control. The co-operation of 
other nations, including Germany, was specifically invited, 
and we should be only too glad if Germany saw fit to take her 
part in this programme.” 


Five Great Powers. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on November 5th, Mr. 
Anthony Eden made what he called “ a general statement on 
the international situation and the Government’s policy.” 
He spoke of “ present international circumstances, when the 
issues are so serious. . . .” Those who heard or read his 
speech were left with no doubt about the seriousness of the 
situation, as diagnosed by His Majesty’s Government, but few 
could say, after the speech was finished, what exact cause had 
created the general sense of insecurity. 

Men’s minds are exercised by the vague possibility of war. 
That possibility necessarily depends upon the sum of psycho- 
logical influences sent out from five European Great Powers : 
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Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Russia. Each of those 
Powers, except Great Britain, is heavily armed. It is known 
to be the case that on land alone Russia could put some 
2,000,000 men into the field, Germany 1,250,000, France and 
Italy nearly 1,000,000 each. Germany is manufacturing aero- 
planes at the rate of 300 a month. Great Britain is engaged in 
an intensive process of rearmament on land, on sea, in the air. 
Herr Hitler never misses an opportunity of announcing that all 
he wants is peace. Herr von Ribbentrop arrives in London on 
the specific mission of cultivating Anglo-German friendship. 
Everybody knows that France and Great Britain want 
nothing but peace on the existing terms, that Italy wants 
peace on the terms existing after the establishment of Italian 
East Africa, that. Russia wants peace consistently with the 
undiminished prestige of communism abroad. There is no 
obvious immediate point of conflict in Europe. It is hardly 
conceivable that Germany would commit any aggression 
against French territory; it is certain that France would 
not commit any aggression against German territory; it is 
equally certain that Great Britain would not commit any 
aggression anywhere, and Italy has no intention of driving 
any Mediterranean issue with Great Britain to the point of 
war. What of Germany and Russia? Their spokesmen have 
openly abused each other. But what practical possibility is 
there of an armed conflict between them? They have no 
common frontier. Lithuania, Poland or Czechoslovakia would 
have to be the victim of an aggression by Germany or Russia 
before there could be war between Germany and Russia. 
That is why French and Czechoslovak commentators argue 
that the Franco-Soviet and the Czechoslovak-Soviet pacts 
can never operate until the League of Nations Covenant has 
first been violated. Is it conceivable that Germany would 
attempt to send her troops through the south of Czecho- 
slovakia to join forces with Magyar revisionists at Bratislava ? 
Or that Russia would send her aeroplanes over 600 miles 
of Czechoslovak territory—having first transgressed either 
Polish or Rumanian territory to reach the Carpathians—in 
order to drop bombs in flagrant aggression upon German 
territory? The first diplomatic principle of all countries, now 
as throughout history, is that the aggressor should first 
manceuvre his aggression so as to be arguably defensive. How 
could either Russia or Germany invade the other’s territory 
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and at the same time argue that measure to be defensive, 
when there is a belt of solid neutral territory between them, 
and when the nearest points of contact between the two 
frontiers, as the aeroplane flies, are 250 miles apart? In 
short, how in practice could a European war actually be 
started? By a Hungarian invasion of Slovakia, bringing 
Russia to the defence of Czechoslovakia by virtue of the 
Czechoslovak-Russian Pact? Is it conceivable that German 
intrigue could drive the Magyar revisionists to such a point? 

Such a line of speculation, unnecessary and even grotesque 
as it may appear, does in fact occupy the minds of serious 
people. Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on November 
gth, Mr. Baldwin, Prime Minister of one of the “ Great ” Five 
Powers, said these words : 

“ To-day, while we are still finding and burying the bodies 
of the men who fell in the war, the whole of Europe is arming. 
Could there be a more inconceivable folly for those of us who 
have the responsibility of governing the great countries in 
Europe? ... And if the nations of Europe devote for too 
long their attention to arms, and forget the conditions of their 
people, there will grow discontent and despair, and indeed, 
if those armaments continue, I don’t say they mean war, but 
they make war more likely. . . . And it means in the end 
anarchy and a world revolution, and we all know it.” 

When conditions are so apparently chaotic, realistic people 
are inclined to approach the problem with the question: in 
default of a generalised prospect of improving European 
relationships, is it possible to cultivate one corner at a time? 
The “‘ Locarno ” project, launched last summer from London, 
has made little headway. Is it possible to improve relations, 
say, between Great Britain and Italy as a particularised mani- 
festation of good will? British popular opinion was much 
impressed by Italy’s ignoring the League of Nations, the 
Kellogg Pact, and other forms of the renunciation of war, in 
her conquest of Abyssinia. Italian public opinion was much 
impressed by the hostility of British opinion to a colonial 
project such as was only too familiar in British history. It is 
clearly right and wise to assume an equal sincerity to one’s 
own in the opinion of those who differ from oneself. It is 
indeed the tragedy of politics that issues are seldom joined in 
which one side is clearly right and the other as clearly wrong. 
The tragedy is that both are right in their own opinion, and 
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there can be no higher over-riding authority to decide between 
them. Let it therefore be honestly conceded that Italian 
opinion genuinely regarded British opinion as hypocritical 
both about colonies and about the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations was regarded in Italy as a means of stereo- 
typing the status quo. Those nations, therefore, such as 
Great Britain and France, which already possessed as many 
colonies as they wanted or could manage, supported the 
League of Nations. Those others, among them Italy, who 
regarded themselves as lacking their fair share of colonial 
spoils, did not support the League of Nations. On the subject 
of colonial conquest and the vindication of military prestige 
abroad many Italians quoted the north-west frontier of 
India, the Afghan wars, the Zulus, the Boers, Khartoum, 
Omdurman and mathematically calculated that many times 
more natives had been killed by British military conquests 
abroad than were ever gassed by Mussolini’s famous mustard : 
and, they asked, is mustard gas a worse experience than a 
bayonet through one’s stomach? 

The present fact is that Abyssinia has been conquered and 
Italian East Africa proclaimed. What next? On November 
Ist Signor Mussolini made a speech at Milan. He said : 

“ Italy is an island which emerges from the Mediterranean. 
This sea is for Great Britain only a route, one of the many 
routes ; I should say a short cut, by which she reaches more 
quickly her outlying territories. But . . . for Italy it is her 
very life. We have said it a thousand times, and I say it again 
to-day, that we do not mean to threaten this route and do not 
propose to interrupt it, but we maintain, on the other hand, 
that our rights and vital interests should be respected.” 

He faced the fact of Anglo-Italian tension resulting from 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, and declared that in his 
view only “a sincere, rapid and complete understanding on 
the basis of the recognition of mutual interests ”’ could solve 
the Anglo-Italian problem in the Mediterranean. He added 
the warning that if such a thing were proved to be impossible, 
and if instead Italy were presented with “ the idea of strang- 
ling the life of the Italian people in that sea, which is the sea 
of Rome,” then “ the whole people will immediately jump to 
its feet like one man, ready to fight with a decision which will 
have rare precedent in history.” The bellicose style is the 
common instrument of dictators, dependent as they are for 
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their prestige at home upon the excitement of popular 
emotion. Mr. Eden spoke four days later (November Sth). 
What he said in answer to Signor Mussolini’s suggestion of a 
“ sincere, rapid and complete understanding ” was this : 

“It is necessary to recall that the deterioration in our rela- 
tions with Italy was due to our endeavour to fulfil our obliga- 
tions under the Covenant to which we had set our name. 
There never has been, so far as concerns this country, an 
Anglo-Italian quarrel. . . . It will be as well that I should 
say at once that the implication that that freedom to come 
and go in the Mediterranean is for this country a convenience 
rather than a vital interest is one which does not fully 
describe our interests. For us the Mediterranean is not a short 
cut but a main arterial road. We do not challenge Signor 
Mussolini’s word that for Italy the Mediterranean is her very 
life, but we affirm that freedom of communication in these 
waters is also a vital interest in a full sense of the word to the 
British Commonwealth of nations. In years gone by the 
interests of the two countries in the Mediterranean have been 
complementary rather than divergent. On the part of His 
Majesty’s Government there is every desire that those 
relations should be preserved in the future.” 

There was some patent irony and paradox in Mr. Eden’s 
confession that the ‘‘ deterioration ” in Anglo-Italian relations 
had resulted from “ our obligations under the Covenant.” 
None the less there did arise in November an opportunity of 
remedying the damage. In the week following Mr. Eden’s 
statement, Signor Grandi made contact with Sir Robert 
Vansittart at the Foreign Office with a view to preparing a 
détente. 

An even small measure of success in such an enterprise 
might have an effect in the pacific sense upon general Euro- 
pean relationships. It is difficult to discover much evidence 
of benevolent or imaginative common sense in any of the five 
“Great ” capitals. Germany has done no single thing since 
Herr Hitler came into power to strengthen the peace of 
Europe. Russia in the last few months has shown more con- 
cern for the success of the communist cause in Spain than for 
general European peace. By her pact with Russia France has 
added grist to Herr Hitler’s mill, and given him a standing 
excuse for all the mischief. Britain and Italy have engaged in 
a wholly unnecessary quarrel about each other’s “ security ” 
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in the Mediterranean, when there is not the slightest discover- 
able danger to either party from the other. 

While the Great Powers were thus bent upon proving their 
inability to lead the smaller Powers in the ways of peace, one 
of these small Powers showed in a dramatic way that her 
patience was exhausted. On October 14th King Leopold made 
a statement to his Cabinet in which he outlined a policy of 
reversal to Belgium’s former state of independent neutrality. 
He said that in the future Belgium must be free of alliances 
with any other State, must see to her own military defence, 
must not lend her territory as a means of military action by 
any State against another, must therefore refuse to be a 
“ guarantor ” State in the sense of the Locarno Treaty, must, 
in short, be as independent and as truly neutral as Switzer- 
land. There was a prompt outcry in the French Press, as 
promptly suppressed by official disapproval inspired from the 
Quai d’Orsay. The Belgian Ambassador in London on 
October 15th informed Mr. Eden that Belgium remained 
faithful to all her international obligations. As it was not at 
first glance obvious how King Leopold’s statement could be 
made to harmonise with the League Covenant or with the 
Locarno Treaty, both the British and the French governments 
sought elucidatory explanations in Brussels. Such is the 
general obscurity, however, that in its turn it is not obvious 
that either the Locarno Treaty after the German repudiation 
or the League Covenant after the case of Abyssinia can be 
said themselves to have much value. 

King Leopold’s statement caused little surprise to informed 
people. As long ago as last March, when Germany reoccupied 
the Rhineland zone, M. van Zeeland gave full warning of the 
climax reached seven months later. Before the war, he said, 
Belgium had been “ guaranteed ” her neutrality. In 1914 that 
guarantee was proved valueless as a protection. After the 
war, in 1925, she was given another guarantee, that of the 
Locarno Treaty, which in its turn had been destroyed. Bel- 
gium, he somewhat bitterly commented, had no pact with 
Russia; yet in effect she lost the protection promised at 
Locarno because France had a pact with Russia. His logic 
was unanswerable. 

How important in present European conditions is the new 
Belgian neutrality can be seen by a glance at the map. The 
essence of the Locarno principle, as of Article 16 of the League 
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Covenant, was that Belgian territory, and the air above it, 
would be placed at the disposal of those who were engaged in 
resisting an aggression. It is immensely important in a mili- 
tary sense if Belgium now refuses to allow a hypothetical 
Franco-British combination to move through Belgium in any 
future contingency, or to preconcert measures of defence 
against a hypothetical German aggression. 

Undeterred by Belgian disillusion, the Great Powers incor- 
rigibly persisted in their squabbles. On October 14th—the 
very day of King Leopold’s statement—Mr. Maisky, the 
Russian Ambassador in London, called at the Foreign Office, 
saw Lord Plymouth, acting chairman of the Neutrality- 
Towards-Spain Committee and demanded nothing less than 
that Portugal’s ports should be “ controlled ” by the British 
and French navies. As General Franco was about to launch 
his culminating attack on Madrid, the British and French 
navies in the sacred name of non-intervention were in effect 
to intervene. Yet an independent British inquiry had 
failed to discover any evidence of Portuguese intervention. 
But still another bizarre pantomime was staged by the 
committee. It met again on October 28th. For six hours 
the Locarno Room of the British Foreign Office was the 
scene of unrestrained, high-voiced, angry, vulgar abuse of one 
party by another, the balance of effect being that Russia 
was left in a minority of one as the party outstandingly guilty 
of violating the agreement not to intervene in Spain. And 
even after that meeting the Russian Government continued to 
draft still more notes to refute the charges made by Germany 
and Italy, but no answer was given to the British Govern- 
ment’s evidence about the landing of arms, including tanks, 
munitions, food and personnel in Catalonia. The Great Powers 
of Europe are five in number, out of a world total of seven. 
Of the other two, Japan is engaged in quietly eating up China. 
Only the United States at the moment seems to stand outside 
the general welter of Great Power mischief. Wars are caused 
by the Great Powers. The fact that they have refused to take 
the collective opportunity afforded them since the war to 
constitute a true and effective League of Nations is only too 
true a symbol of their rdle as mischief-makers in chief. 


GEorGE GLascow. 
November 15th, 1936. 
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LOKD..GLADSTONE OF.HAWARDEN,.* 


Henry Neville Gladstone, the third son of the great states- 
man, was born in London in 1852, and eighty years later was 
raised to the Peerage as Lord Gladstone of Hawarden. After 
a happy boyhood, marked by a preference for sports over 
books, he passed from Eton by his own choice into business, 
leaving Oxford and politics to his younger brother Herbert. 
From an office in Liverpool he was sent at twenty-two to 
Calcutta. There he had a short spell of ill-luck, but soon 
found his feet in the Calcutta house of Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
& Co.—known in London as Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co. It was 
a comparatively small and slow-going family firm when 
Henry Gladstone joined it ; but it developed with astonishing 
rapidity when he threw himself with youthful energy and 
enterprise into the business. His industry was, indeed, extra- 
ordinary. In the first three years of his connection with 
Gillanders he spent only three weekdays away from the office. 
In five years he became a partner, and when in 1930 he retired 
in favour of his nephew Albert Gladstone, he had spent fifty- 
five years with the firm and thirty years as its head. He made 


* Gladstone of Hawarden. By Ivor Thomas. John Murray, London, 1936. 
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its fortune and his own ; he was a model employer, and was 
idolised by the staff. From his father and grandfather he 
inherited a wonderful gift for business and finance. Sagacity, 
foresight, enterprise and industry were the secrets of his 
success. He knew the value of money, but the making of a 
handsome fortune left unspoilt the virtues of a truly noble and 
generous character. i 

A large circle of relatives, friends and neighbours who knew 
and loved him will be grateful for a Memoir which contains 
not only a faithful record of his life, but many delightful 
letters and fragments of autobiography. Those of us who 
enjoyed his friendship at Hawarden, recalling his lively table 
talk, his merry laugh, his fund of humour, his well-told 
stories of bygone times in India, of queer people and great 
people, of critical moments in business and politics, of the 
Hawarden estate, of his Lord-Lieutenancy in Flintshire, of the 
University of Wales, of St. Deiniol’s and the Gladstone Trusts, 
will scan these pages with intense interest; and a wider 
public will find inspiration in the biography of a good man 
who, in prosperity and adversity, was always faithful to his 
ideals and loyal to his principles, who never doubted that 
clouds would break, and never believed that wrong would 
triumph. No regard for fashion or self-interest deterred him 
from saying or doing what he thought to be right. The 
spectacle of such a life invites imitation and admiration. 
Providence and Fortune in this case were in attendance on 
merit. His was a career which may well fill young men of 
talent, character and aspiration with legitimate ambitions 
and high hopes of honourable success. 

Perhaps the strongest impulse of his nature was a feeling 
amounting to veneration for his father. After returning from 
India, Henry watched over his health, and seconded all 
his undertakings at Hawarden and elsewhere. After Mr. 
Gladstone’s death he made the arrangements with Macmillans 
and Morley for the famous Life, and devoted himself to per- 
petuating the Gladstonian tradition. This was a purpose of 
the Gladstone Trust. In 1927, after consultation with his 
brother Herbert, he greatly enlarged the endowment. 


“ Since then,” he wrote (in a Memorandum dated August 1934), 
“the course of events at home and abroad has strengthened my 
conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s principles, his public spirit, his 
zeal for peace and liberty and economic freedom, his strict attention 
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to economy in all branches of public Administration, and the 
rules by which he established Treasury control over departmental 
expenditure, are more than ever essential if the strength and 
welfare of the country are to be preserved, and if the progress of 
the nation—moral, intellectual and material—is to continue or to 
resume the marvellous advance which it made during the half 
century that signalised his career as a responsible Minister, as 
Premier, and as Leader of the Liberal Party. It seems to me that 
the Gladstone Trust, by promoting a study of his character, 
policy and measures, may help to imbue rising generations with 
that passionate love of liberty and justice, and that undeviating 
devotion to the public service and to Christian principles, alike in 
national and international affairs, of which my father’s life and 
public career are a shining example.” 

In Chapter XXI of Mr. Thomas’ Memoir, which is well 
entitled “A Liberal without Prefix,” Henry Gladstone’s 
efforts on behalf of independent Liberalism are faithfully 
recorded. The prospect of being in a minority did not daunt 
him. Nay, he redoubled his efforts when the great tariff 
reform attack upon the fiscal system built up by his father 
commenced after the election of October 1931. In that 
month he unveiled a tablet to Richard Cobden in the church at 
Heyshott, and at the Dunford House luncheon which followed 
he spoke out for the principles of free trade and economy. In 
1932, at the jubilee of the National Liberal Club, of which he 
was President, he reminded his fellow members that his 
father had been their first president, and expressed his faith 
that “ this bulwark of Liberalism will long remain an impreg- 
nable fortress of those imperishable principles-—peace, good- 
will among nations, public economy, freedom of trade and 
freedom of thought.” A staunch supporter of the League of 
Nations Union, he looked to the ultimate triumph of the 
League of Nations, and to “ the enthronement of public right 
as the governing idea of European policy.” His interest in the 
St. Deiniol’s Library led him to master, late in life, the tech- 
nique of storing and cataloguing books. He shared with his 
devoted wife a love of music, and enjoyed with her the 
improvement of the house, the gardens, the Hawarden estate, 
and the provision of recreation grounds and playing-fields 
which served also to furnish work for the unemployed in the 
black years following 1930. Few men, we may be sure, have 


ever lived a happier or more useful life. 
Francis W. Hirst. 
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THE SPANISH TRAGEDY.* 


Whatever view we take of the terrible struggle which 
General Franco unleashed in July, we can all join in expres- 
sions of gratitude to Professor Allison Peers. His competence 
to speak on the subject is proved by his writings, and every 
page reveals not only the expert but the lover of Spain. For 
an understanding of the deeper causes of the conflict we must 
go to the works of Dr. Madariaga, Professor Trend and Sir 
George Young, to name only a few of our recent guides. But 
for a clear and balanced narrative of events from the end of 
Primo’s dictatorship in 1930 to the middle of September 1936 
we cannot do better than study the latest volume of the 
Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 

The whole book is a story of lost opportunities. The 
soldier who seized power in 1923 meant well, but he was 
hopelessly unfitted to rule. “He had no conception of 
organising a country otherwise than as a species of army.” 
Thus, despite his many excellent qualities, the King, the 
people, and the army tired of him, and he brought down the 
monarchy in his fall. “‘ The achievements of the Dictatorship 
were numerous and in their way important, but, compared 
with its failures, superficial.” He left confusion behind him, 
as dictators usually do. King Alfonso, who had welcomed 
the Dictatorship, found himself alone and was quickly ex- 
pelled. He loved Spain too well to fight for his throne, and his 
farewell declaration is justly praised. In the words of our 
author, whose judgments are always mild, he had displayed 
more initiative and courage than insight, sensitiveness and 
prudence. 

The life of the Republic up to the summer of 1936 falls into 
three chapters—two years of the Left, two years of the 
Centre-Right, and six months of the Left. The democratic 
Constitution took a long time to make and proved difficult 
to work. For democracy, more than any other régime, 
requires both public spirit and a readiness for compromise. 
Good men were available, but good men do not always agree. 
Zamora, the first Premier and afterwards the first President, 
was a Catholic and mildly conservative. The strong man of 
the Left, Azana, was a radical and an anti-clerical. The 
honeymoon which followed the departure of the King was 


* The Spanish Tragedy. By E. Allison Peers. Methuen. 
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soon over, and a number of parties, both bourgeois and 
manual workers, strove for mastery. The best achievement 
of the Left was the settlement with Catalonia on the lines of a 
generous autonomy. Its most resounding failure was its 
ecclesiastical policy. The Church had enjoyed almost un- 
contested power for centuries, and had made many enemies. 
Now the pendulum swung too far in the other direction. 
Spanish radicalism, like its French model, regarding the 
Church as the foe of Republican Democracy, struck at the 
-aaanem schools and the Orders, and pushed the attack too 
ar. 

The record of the Centre-Right, as the Professor calls it, 
was equally disappointing. ‘‘ The two years of Left rule were 
years of high hopes and crushing disappointments, but the 
two years of Centre rule were years of monotonous depres- 
sion.” Lerroux, the outstanding figure of the coalition, was 
able and experienced, but he lacked constructive power. The 
anti-clerical campaign was called off, but a period of lethargy 
ensued. When the Government moved further towards the 
Right, Catalonia rebelled and lost its liberties, while a revolt 
of the Asturias miners in the north was suppressed with the 
aid of Moorish troops. 

When the next election was held in February 1936 the 
country returned another Government of the Left. The 
eloquent Azana resumed control, but quickly exchanged the 
Premiership for the Presidency, from which Zamora was 
evicted by the Cortes. The country was seething with dis- 
content, part of it caused by the holding up of the Agrarian 
law of 1932 by the Government of the Centre-Right. For the 
land question is as vital for the Spaniard as autonomy for 
the Catalan. Impatient peasants in the south, unwilling to 
await the alleviation of their sufferings by the new Govern- 
ment, seized the land as the Russian peasants had seized it 
in 1917. The Cortes and the Cabinet lost control of the 
situation, churches and secular buildings were burned, 
Fascism raised its head, and political assassinations occurred. 
“ Unhappy Spain was rapidly moving towards a condition of 
complete chaos.” The murder of Castillo, a lieutenant of the 
Shock Troops, was followed by the murder of Calvo Sotelo, 
who was widely spoken of as a future dictator. A few days 
later Franco raised the flag of revolt in Morocco, and a 
struggle recalline ~* > savagery of the Carlist wars had begun. 

VoL. CL. 48 
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The Second Republic, as Professor Peers remarks, is dead, 
slain by the passions of a deeply divided nation. It was a 
conflict to the death between Left and Right. ‘‘ Men had to 
be on the one side or the other: there was no longer any 
centre.” The fundamental weakness of the Republic, we are 
told, was the lack of a great leader. “ Such a man must of 
necessity arise before Spain can be saved.” If there was any 
prospect of finding him in any party or camp, the outlook 
for the Spanish people would be brighter. It is part of the 
unending tragedy of history that the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children to the third and fourth generation. 


GiPrS 


* * * * * 


THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF 
ARMAMENTS.* 


It is the duty of the managing director and others respon- 
sible for running a business to secure for their shareholders as 
much profitable work as they can. With this end in view they 
advertise and canvass for lucrative jobs, and, in competing 
with other businesses, put their claims in the most favourable 
light. When business is created or given out by public offices, 
it is natural that political and private pressure should be 
exercised and that public opinion should be stimulated so as 
to encourage certain profitable forms of expenditure. But the 
private trade in armaments occupies a unique position. Its 
only clients are governments ; the articles it supplies have no 
utility either for consumption or production. They are purely 
destructive of life and property, for though every government 
regards them as “ defensive,” that defence is only accom- 
plished by destructive means. An armament firm supplies 
not only its own government, but that of other countries 
which in the next war may and do use these arms against the 
country whose labour supplied them. Some armament firms 
have productive plants in several countries and profit by the 
fears or aggressive aims which, leading one nation to increase 
its force, induce other nations to follow suit. This being so it 
is the profitable interest of arms-makers to stir up such fears 
in military circles, in governments and in popular opinion. 


* The Private Manufacture of Armaments, Vol. I. By Philip Noel Baker, M.P. 
Gollancz. 
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The technique of this procedure forms the substance of Mr. 
Noel Baker’s important work, of which the first of two volumes 
has now been published. It is a detailed statement of the 
documentary and other evidence showing the actual part 
played by armament-makers before and since the Great War 
in working up the race in armaments which ends in actual 
war. So essentially intricate and secretive is the business 
procedure, with its solicitation for orders, its bribery in certain 
countries, its employment of ex-officers and ex-civil servants, 
its ownership or control of newspapers, its utilisation of 
““ patriotic ” societies, that the extent and potency of this 
profiteering enterprise is hidden from the public eye. Even 
the extraordinary conduct of Mr. Mulliner of the Coventry 
Ordinance Works, in working up the pre-war anti-German 
naval scare, and the later operations of Mr. Shearer in 
Washington and Geneva have been treated rather as freak 
and exceptional cases than as dramatic instances of a pro- 
cedure that is normal and continuous in the armaments trade. 
Mr. Noel Baker produces an overwhelming mass of evidence 
to support his main charges. 

His summary of what happened in the ten years before the 
war deserves repetition, for it is happening to-day. “ These 
vested interests were working in a hundred ways to create the 
conditions in which the ‘ sales resistance ’ of the governments 
would be less. To this end they solicited orders ; they bribed 
Ministers, legislators and officials; they built up a powerful 
influence within the civil services, the War Departments and 
the armed forces of various states; they sold arms to 
potential enemies, thereby compelling their own governments 
to increase their orders in reply ; they secured a widespread 
influence in the Press and used it to excite the fears of their 
own and other nations; they subsidised propaganda ‘ so- 
cieties ’ to demand a greater expenditure on national defence ; 
they ‘ played one government off against another’; they 
created scares and panics.”’ Mr. Noel Baker does not unduly 
magnify the parts played by the Arms interest, first in pre- 
venting the disarmament promised under the Versailles 
Treaty, and more recently in preventing the new “ race,’ but 
he rightly insists that “the vested interests worked with 
unremitting persistence to exploit the difficulties that arose.” 

In a very valuable chapter he deals with the new Air Power 
and the “organised Air Interests” which have come into 
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existence. The moral and political case for the nationalisation 
of Armaments Industries must impress and convince every 
patient reader of this monumental treatise. But there still 
remains for treatment ina second volumethe stubborn economic 
objection that the plasticity and adaptability of private indus- 
try for quick purposes of war emergency are qualities which 
are of literally vital importance. J. A. Hopson. 


* * * * * 


A. E. HOUSMAN.* 


Nous wirons plus au bots, les lauriers sont coupés— 


A. E. Housman prefaced his Last Poems (1922) with a lyric 
inspired by this line: now we are his debtors for the permis- 
sion granted to his brother to select certain poems from his 
notebooks for publication after his death. Mr. Laurence 
Housman has exercised much care and judgment, and has 
consulted friends; in some cases they have had to choose 
between variant readings in words or phrases. Two complete 
versions (X and XI) of one lovely little poem have been pre- 
served. It cannot, under the circumstances, be expected that 
all these poems should be on a level with those of the two 
previous volumes ; some, both in technique and sentiment, 
seem echoes—at times, rather feeble echoes—of them and, 
as they mostly date from that earlier period, the poet may 
himself have recognised this and so excluded them. Frankly, 
the repeated note of disillusionment, of bitterness, tends to 
pall. But if only some four or five of these poems really com- 
pare with the perfection of ‘‘ Bredon Hill,” for example, or 
““ Loveliest of trees”? from 4 Shropshire Lad, or ‘“‘ Fancy’s 
Knell” and the “ Army of mercenaries ” from Last Poems, 
the fact that there are four or five such makes the collection 
amply worth while. The beautiful lines to A. J. J. (XLII) 
give perfect expression to a feeling known to all who have lost 
a friend: the ‘“‘ Easter Hymn” (I) and “ For my Funeral ” 
(XLVII) are nobly impressive. Each reader will have his own 
preferences, but all would surely instance this (XXXVI) : 

Here dead lie we because we did not choose 

To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 
Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose ; 

But young men think it is, and we were young. 
* More Poems. By A. E. Housman. Jonathan Cape. 1936. 
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Austerely poignant, it dares comparison with Simonides. (A 
Greek version of it has, in fact, appeared in The Times.) 


Mr. A. S. F. Gow’s admirable sketch* of Housman tells all 
that can be told of a life outwardly uneventful, and a 
supremely remote, reticent personality. The account of his 
last twenty-five years of life at Cambridge, where, as Fellows 
of Trinity, the biographer and he were colleagues and friends, 
is written from intimate knowledge: it is, naturally, the 
aspect of Housman as scholar, critic and lecturer which pre- 
dominates. Alike in his scholarship and his verse, his passion 
for truth and for excellence is emphasised ; this sometimes 
made him an impatient or acrimonious critic of the work of 
other scholars, and severe on his own. Unapproachable as 
Housman usually was, it is pleasant to read of his unbending 
to younger men, or in some small circle of friends, and to 
know that he found “ such happiness as he was capable of ” 
in Cambridge life and in what he described as his “ minute 
and pedantic studies.” His ardent love of great poetry, as 
disclosed in his Leslie Stephen Lecture, is recalled here. The 
list of his writings and indexes to his classical papers which 
fill the second half of the book, should be invaluable to 
students, especially in view of Housman’s veto on the 
reprinting of his contributions to periodicals. Both the 
Poems and the Sketch have as frontispiece a drawing of the 
poet by Francis Dodd, from St. John’s College, Oxford, which 
his brother considers his best likeness. eae 

. Gao: 


* * * * * 


GERMANY AND EAST EUROPE.t 


Mr. Morrow’s study is of the conditions now prevailing in 
the countries which before the war were the Prussian Prov- 
inces of East and West Prussia. He was commissioned to 
undertake it by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
which has been enabled, by the financial help of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, to embark upon a series of such specialist 
investigations. It is an excellent thing that so competent a 
scholar and so thorough an observer as Mr. Morrow should be 

* 4. E. Housman. A Sketch, together with a List of his Writings and Indexes to 
his Classical Papers. By A. S. F. Gow. Cambridge University Press. 1936. 

+ The Peace Settlement in the German Poltsh Borderlands. By Jan F. D. Morrow, 
assisted by L. M. Sieveking. Oxford University Press. 
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thus given the time and the means to produce such a book 
as this. He paid two long visits to Germany and to Poland in 
1932 and 1933, and was helped by Miss Sieveking in the com- 
pilation of the vast documentary material he thereby amassed. 

It is a scholarly work, running to nearly 600 pages, com- 
plete with maps and full statistics, and giving a comprehen- 
sive picture of present conditions in Danzig, the Polish 
Corridor and Memel, with an estimate of Germany’s present 
attitude to those territories. His matter is particularly valu- 
able at a time when diplomatic speculation concentrates upon 
the probabilities of Herr Hitler’s next move. Herr Hitler, like 
other dictators, is dependent for his position upon continuity 
in the shocks he gives to the world outside. He has left 
Geneva and the Disarmament Conference. He has rearmed 
and drilled the German people in defiance of the Versailles 
Powers. He has torn up not only the Versailles Treaty but the 
Locarno Treaty. He has got back the Saar. He has achieved 
the virtual Anschluss with Austria. What next? He has 
talked of colonies, but has it on excellent authority that the 
British Government, despite its post-war superiority complex, 
is not likely to go to the length of disgorging territory snatched 
from Germany. 

It is not surprising that all eyes are on Eastern Europe. 
Already in the summer of the present year Herr Greiser 
cocked his snook at Geneva, because the fact was by then 
established that the League of Nations no longer controls 
Danzig. Yet it is clearly not as easy for Herr Hitler to cast 
his eye on Memel or Poland as on the Saar or Austria. Russia 
at once becomes involved, as probably does France through 
her relationship with both Russia and Poland. There is also 
the fact of the Polish army, of Poland’s difficult problem as 
between a Russian, German and French orientation, and of 
Lithuania’s true hold over Memel. 

No work has been produced since the war which so 
thoroughly expounds the facts in their latest phase than Mr. 
Morrow’s. The whole weakness of the juridical basis of three 
danger spots is frankly exposed. No aspect of the Versailles 
dispensation was more futile than that which divided East 
Prussia from the Reich and gave Lithuania “ sovereignty ” 
over Memel while maintaining Memel’s “ autonomy.” Fortu- 
nately the Lithuanian Government has behaved with heroic 
correctitude, or the comic Memel Statute would by now have 
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produced something like chaos. Mr. Morrow has performed 
the gigantic task of unravelling and expounding the night- 
marish thing that is East Europe. His book is comprehensive 
and well indexed and constitutes a full and invaluable guide 
to the facts of a situation now overwhelmingly important to 
the peace of Europe. 


; 2 Ga; 
BUROPE IN THE BFIGHTEENTH 
CEN EURKY;* 


The volume on the eighteenth century in Methuen’s History 
of Medteval and Modern Europe is a masterly contribution by 
Dr. W. F. Reddaway, whose authority upon the period is 
well known. The work opens with the Peace of Utrecht and 
progresses steadily towards the climax of the French Revolu- 
tion and finally to the first abdication of Napoleon in 1814. 
Essentially this book is “a narrative of which collective 
Europe, not a group of separate nations, is the hero.” By 1715 
Christian Europe had become “ a true society ” of constituent 
members “ however jealous and distrustful, ... with common 
customs and common aims.” Dr. Reddaway is at pains to 
draw the successive features and clashes of thought and 
outlook in this community as the great background to his 
account of politics and war, and his estimate of the outstand- 
ing figures of the century. : 

If the great religious wars were past, religion remained, as 
Dr. Reddaway constantly shows, at once a main integrating 
factor and an irritant in European life. “ The classic epoch of 
rationalism was also an epoch of evangelism and mysticism— 
of many-sided revolt against indifference and stagnation in 
religion,” exemplified equally by Voltaire and Wesley. The 
former’s influence is made most manifest by Dr. Reddaway 
in his estimates of Frederick the Great and Catherine of Russia. 
He acknowledges Professor Mowat’s view of Frederick as a 
man “ really and wholly bad ” who “ deliberately . . . chooses 
evil.” Yet subject to any conflict with his ‘‘ Hohenzollern 
sense,” his “ Benevolent Despotism consisted in the strenuous 
application by the least benevolent of men of ‘ enlightened 
principles ’.” The author pays a high tribute to Catherine as 
“an Enlightened Despot at every turn.” 

* A History of Europe, 1715-1814. By W. F. Reddaway. Methuen. 
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Dr. Reddaway appreciates the close relationship, during 
the century, of commercial rivalry and colonial issues with 
the course of events in Europe. He stresses the influence of 
Rousseau who “ did the American revolution the same service 
as Marx the Russian.” He emphasises the outstanding im- 
portance of 1775 which “in political weight .. . surpassed 
every rival year.” In 1789, “ the lesson of America was to be 
applied to France, and through her to dominate for a quarter 
of a century the whole history of Europe.” oe 

For a survey of this momentous century within the limits 
of 550 pages, Dr. Reddaway’s work is remarkably balanced 
and complete. He embodies a huge quantity of material 
without losing the main threads of development. A guide to 
further study is provided in the bibliographies which conclude 
each chapter. 


THE PERSONAL POWER OF THE 
CROWN.* 


In his new work on The King and the Imperial Crown, 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith discusses at length the rights 
and duties attributable to the Crown and, in particular, the 
extent of the powers still left in the King’s personal discretion. 
The position of the King rests, of course, upon a mixture of 
legal and conventional rules. Over a large area their nature 
is well defined. Professor Keith can deal lucidly and simply 
with such topics as the statutory basis of the monarchy and 
the law as to accession; he finds an opportunity for an 
account of the ceremony of coronation. The civil list and the 
legal status of the Royal Family also receive careful historical 
treatment. Similarly, the conventional right of ministers to 
exercise the prerogative is quite settled in many cases, such 
as the grant of pardons and patronage. 

On certain vital constitutional matters, however, such as 
the dismissal of ministers and the dissolution of Parliament, 
the King’s personal authority remains obscure. On these 
points Professor Keith’s views are of great interest. His 
treatment is to discuss constitutional precedents from the 
accession of William IV. Such covering of well-worn ground 
is valuable without being decisive, for conventional precedent, 

“The King and the Imperial Crown, By A. Berriedale Keith. Longmans. 
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by its very nature, is not legally binding. New situations may 
be the cause, or the excuse, for contracting or expanding the 
royal initiative. In Professor Keith’s opinion the King has 
succeeded to the position formerly held by the House of 
Lords as a kind of constitutional guardian against sudden 
radical change. He envisages, for example, the return of a 
Socialist Government with a revolutionary mandate. Unless 
the majority was overwhelming, the King should refuse to 
swamp the Lords with Labour nominees, but dismiss the 
Cabinet and dissolve Parliament again, presumably on the 
advice of a new minority Government. Following an opinion 
of Dicey, the King can look beyond the legislature to the 
electorate, as an “ independent authority which can measure 
the strength of public feeling by further considerations than 
those affecting the mere numerical strength of parties in the 
Commons.” Professor Keith has in mind particularly the 
vagaries of our system of simple majority voting. 

The dangers of leaving an undefined discretion in the hands 
of a constitutional Head have been pertinently argued by 
Mr. Justice Evatt in his work The King and his Dominion 
Governors, recently reviewed briefly in these columns. The 
possibility of a non-democratic exercise of the prerogative 
exists, along with the undoubted risk of drawing the Throne 
into the arena of partisan strife. The dismissal of the Lang 
Government in New South Wales in 1932 while it retained a 
majority in the Assembly has been widely attacked as un- 
constitutional, and the Governor himself both before and 
after his action was the subject of violent criticism by the 
contending parties in turn. The consequence in the Dominions, 
as Mr. Justice Evatt infers, may be that the Governor will 
become openly and simply a nominee of the ministry in office. 
In the United Kingdom where the Head is a hereditary 
monarch, it is fundamental, as Professor Keith appreciates, 
that his personal acts are and appear to be absolutely im- 
partial. The application of democratic principles will be best 
ensured, and the impartial reputation of the King guaranteed, 
by the enactment of definite rules to be applied by him in 
potential constitutional crises of the future. That this is a 
practical solution of fears, existing both in the United King- 
dom and the Dominions, is the view of Mr. Justice Evatt with 
all his authority and experience as a distinguished jurist and 
judge of the Australian High Court. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mr. Claude G. Montefiore has recently written a Devotional Intro- 
duction to the Hebrew Bible.* It is intended primarily for the use of 
Jews and Jewesses, but may be studied with great advantage by a much 
larger circle of readers. The author’s services to biblical criticism and 
exposition are well known. He combines in a remarkable degree 
scholarship with breadth of view, a devotional spirit and a delightfully 
lucid style. In this little volume he traces the progressive revelation of 
the Old Testament throughout its stages and in the diverse literatures 
of Old Testament religion—the Prophets, the Law, the Books of 
Wisdom and the Psalms. Mr. Montefiore explains in a very striking 
way the development of ethical monotheism as exhibited in all these 
branches of Old Testament literature, and his account is deeply im- 
pressive and illuminating to all those who are interested in the unique 
contribution that has been made by the Old Testament to the religious 
faith of mankind. We can heartily recommend this excellent contribu- 
tion to the study of the Scriptures. preee 


* % * * * 


Mr. C. H. Warren admits that he has no new biographical facts to 
bring forward in his Sir Philip Sidney}; he claims, however, that Sir 
Philip has not been sufficiently considered as first and foremost a poet, 
and a poet of a very high order, and it is on this aspect that he lays stress. 
He retells in an interesting fashion, and with the enthusiasm that its 
subject must always evoke, the incidents of Sidney’s career—as lover, 
courtier and diplomat ; his family relationships and friendships, his 
heroic death. Though his famous words to the dying soldier rest on no 
contemporary evidence, they are in complete harmony with his 
character. Mr. Warren’s study of Sir Philip’s writings, of the Sonnets 
in particular, is one of the best things in the book: on the latter, one 
recalls Lamb’s Essay. But we much doubt the truth of the publisher’s 
suggestion (it is not made by the author) that Sidney would have 
chosen “ a life of study and retirement ” ; there are various indications 
that he hankered after adventure, as with Frobisher or Gilbert, and 
chafed at being given no chance by Elizabeth of distinguishing himself. 
The Queen’s persistent attitude of coldness and suspicion towards both 
Sir Henry Sidney and his son is hard to explain or justify, but the charge 
of niggardliness repeatedly brought against her by Mr. Warren has 
been effectively disproved by Professor Neale in his Queen Elizabeth ; 


he there showed that she rarely had the requisite money at her 
command, 


* A Short Devotional Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. By Claude G. Montefiore. 
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The Mesolithic Settlement of Northern Europe,* by Dr. J. G. D. Clark, 
is an erudite and stimulating study of the food-gathering peoples of 
Northern Europe during the early post-glacial age. The work is the 
product of an acute analytical mind which is closely acquainted with 
archeological material in the Low Countries, Germany, Scandinavia 
and the British Isles, and which is also appreciative of the labours of 
fellow-workers on the period. This book, indeed, is an important 
example of what can be achieved through the correlation of research 
in geology, palzo-botany, anthropology and archeology. The six 
millennia, dating roughly from 8300 B.c., which Dr. Clark ascribes to 
the Mesolithic period in North Europe, represent a progressive change 
in physical environment following the glacial retreat. Dr. Clark first 
discusses this natural history, including the land and sea movements, 
the increase in temperature and the growth of forests. Thereafter, in 
close correlation with this physical change, he presents the evidence for 
the evolution and contacts of the three great cultures of the period ; 
namely, the survival of the tanged-point cultures, the axe cultures 
consequent upon forest development and the microlithic peoples 
drawn from the overflow of Tardenoisian civilisation in Africa. The 
volume is fully illustrated; and experts will examine closely the 
conclusions of one of the most brilliant of our younger pre-historians. 


* * * * * 


A valuable addition to the English Heritage series is a volume on 
The Law,} by Lord Justice Slesser. General ignorance of our system of 
jurisprudence is so widespread that this short lucid appreciation by a 
high authority must serve a useful purpose. Sir Henry outlines the 
growth and principles of the whole field of private and public law, apart 
from the law of the constitution which has already been dealt with by 
Sir Maurice Amos in a separate volume. His method of treating some 
topics, such as the law of torts, will interest professional lawyers. Un- 
fortunately, this little book has suffered from inadequate revision on 
a number of points. For example, his assertion that “ the failure of the 
defendant in a criminal case to give evidence may not be commented 
upon ” applies only to the prosecution ; comment from the bench being 
quite usual. Again, when describing “ the right of a peer to be tried 
before the Court of the Lord High Steward for felony,” Sir Henry 
omits to add that, when the House of Lords is in session, the court of 
trial is the Upper House, with all the peers as judges of law and fact, 
as in the recent case of Lord de Clifford. This privilege is now in process 
of being abolished. As a short general introduction to our legal system, 
Sir Henry’s little volume will be widely appreciated ; and those who 
have completed it may well pass on to that larger and more detailed 
survey, The Book of English Law,t by Professor Edward Jenks, which 
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has just been published in a fourth English edition. This admirable 
book has been revised to include the law down te the end of 1935. 
* * * * * 


France: A Handbook for Beginners in French, by Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton,* contains a great deal of knowledge and observation in its 
forty-seven pages. No living Englishman knows the country better. 
The three wireless lectures which compose the littie book deal briefly 
but vividly with the history, the economic geography, the institutions, 
the education, literature, the arts, the social life and the national 
characteristics of our nearest neighbour. Dr. Brereton describes the 
French as an interesting, alert, witty people, more logical, more viva- 
cious and more excitable than ourselves. These differences add to the 
charm of travel and study. Though our author writes for beginners his 
sparkling pages may be read with pleasure and profit by people who 
have known France all their lives. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Rodney Gallop has written a delightful as well as instructive 
work on Portugal: A Book of Folk-ways.t Portugal is perhaps one of 
the less-known European countries which probably accounts for the 
fact that no book has been wri-ten before on this subject. Yet Portugal 
is particularly rich in folk-lore, as Mr. Gallop shows in this general 
survey, and as might be expected in a country so predominantly 
agricultural and pastoral. He divides his book into three parts, the 
first vividly describes a tour of the country and forms an introduction 
to the main work; Part II records and discusses “‘ Traditional beliefs 
and customs,” and Part III deals with “‘ Folk-music and Literature.” 
Mr. Gallop has made a valuable contribution to Portuguese social 
history in recording these ancient customs before they are swept away 
in the course of progress. The book has a good bibliography and is 
fully illustrated with delightful photography and sketches. 


* * * * * 


Welcome must be given to the revised and expanded edition of 
Professor A. §. Turberville’s admirable little volume on Commonwealth 
and Restoration.t It contains a well-balanced, comprehensive and 
equitable introduction to the study of forty momentous years which 
still give rise to controversy in interpretation. This short account serves 
well its purpose “ to stimulate interest, and to serve as a guide to the 
sources of fuller information on the era and to more appreciation of it.” 
It may also be noted here, with appreciation, that the three volumes of 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s trilogy, England under Queen Anne,§ have 
now been re-issued in a cheap edition. 
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